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THE WRECKERS. 











BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 





Ir was a March morning—dark, yet without a drop of rain or 
breath of wind—that kind of marbly-black, compact sky, which is 
the sure forerunner of a storm. The night had been a raw and 
cold one—too cold to sleep with comfort in the open air; yet such 
was the chamber which a peasant-girl, a native of a little fishing- 
hamlet upon the coast of Cornwall, had chosen for repose. Her 
couch was a hard and fearful one! the verge of a cliff that rose 
nearly a hundred feet perpendicular from the sea-shore, and yet not 
the softest couch that ever was spread in hamlet, town or city, 
contained a tenant, in form, for symmetry—in feature, for beauty— 
the mistress of her who occupied that strange, appalling place of 
rest! Herslumbers were disturbed, yet deep. Neither the full dawn 
could break them ; nor yet the pressure of a hand that had taken hold 
of hers; nor the tears that fell upon her face from the eyes of one 
who was hanging over her—a young man about her own age, or a 
little older, and who seemed to belong to the profession of the sea. 

‘‘ And hast thou slept out again all night!” he murmured—his 
tears still flowing. ‘And does it grow worse and worse with thy 
poor wits! and shall I never see the day when I can make thee my 
wife! They will not let me marry thee, because, as they say, thou 
art mad, and knowest not what thou dost; but when thy mind was 
sound, I was loved by thee! Had I married thee then, thou still 
hadst been my wife! thou still hadst been cherished and loved! 
Why must I not marry thee now! I could watch thee, then, at 
night! My arms would enfold thee, then, and prevent thee from 
stealing from thy bed to sleep in such a place as this!” 

The attachment which united this young man to the being whom 
he so pathetically apostrophized, was of that pure and steadfast na- 
ture, which can never take root, except in the unsophisticated heart. 
She had lost her reason in consequence of having been witness to 
a transaction of blood, which made her an orphan. She was to 
have been married to him; but, in the unfortunate state of her in- 
tellects, no clergyman would celebrate the rites. But she did not 
the less enjoy his protection. Beneath his mother’s roof she lived 
as sacred as a sister—the object of a passion in which frustration, 
and almost hopelessness, had only produced increase of strength. 

*‘ Kate! Kate!” he called. ‘ Rouse thee, Kate—rouse thee! 
Don’t start! Don’t be frightened! ’Tis only William! Get up, 
and come home !” 

He offered to raise her, but she checked him—looked round and 
fixed her eyes, inquiringly, upon the sea. 

‘“ Where is it!” she exclaimed—her voice tremulous with in- 
tense emotion! ‘ Where is the storm? [ see the black sky! but 
I want the thunder and the wind! the white, white sea, and the big 
ship, driving upon the reef! or is it all over? No,” she added; 
"tis coming—'twill be here! I see it!” 

She rose, and passively accompanied her watchful lover to his 
mother’s cottage; where, leaving her under the custody of its mis- 
tress, the young man repaired on urgent business toa town at some 
distance from the hamlet. 

That morning the storm came on, three days it continued—it was 
now the third day. A lee shore, a boiling sea, and on the coast of 
Cornwall! A wild and fearful offing! Foam! foam ! foam! which 
way soever you looked—nothing but foam. Black reefs of rocks, 


that even in the highest spring tides were never completely covered, | 


discernible now only bya spot here and there—so quick the breakers 
fell upon them! The spray flying over the clifls—fifty, sixty, ay, || 
a hundred feet and more, above the level of the sea, and spreading || 
over the land for acres! And all above pitch black, though at noon- 
day! Everything seemed to cower before the spirit of the storm 
—everything except man. The shore—which consisted partly of | 
huge masses of rock, partly of shingle—was lined with human be- |) 
ly furnished with || 
boat-hooks, gaffs, grapples, hatchets and knives—ready to dispute || 
with the waves the plunder of the fated ship that might be driven 
within the jaws of that inhospitable bay! Expectation glistened 
in their eyes, that kept eagerly prowling backward and forward, 
tar and near, over the waste of waters—they were wreckers. Net || 
a few women, as well as children were among them ; nor were these |, 
unprovided against the approach of the wished-for prey—all seemed 
to have their appropriated places ; from which, if they stirred, it was 
only a step or two, to be the next minute retraced. Little was spoken. 

At one and the same moment almost every head was turned to- 
ward the cliff, at a wild and shrill hollow that rung from it. 

“*Tis only Kate,” cried one, here and there, as the maniack ra- 
pidly descended by a crevice, which few of the lookers-on would 





“ The crazy slut will break her neck,” carelessly remarked one 
to another. But she was safe in her recklessness or unconscious- 
ness of danger, and in a second or two stood among them. 

“ A lovely day! a fair, lovely day!” she exclaimed to the first 
she came up to. ‘“ Good luck to you! Any thing yet? No, no,” 
she continued, replying to herself; ‘‘ white to the north ! white to 
the west! white to the south! all white! not a speck upon the 
water! Bat ’tis coming! ’tis coming! ’tis coming!” she reite- 
rated, dropping her voice to its lowest pitch ; “T saw it here last 
night! a big, black hull! one mast standing out of three! cannons 
and stores overboard! rising and sinking! rocking and reeling! 
driving full bump upon the reef where the William and Mary was 
wrecked seven cursed years ago! I saw it,” she repeated, eyeing 
the standers-by with a look that dared incredulity; then, all at 
once, her voice sinking into a whisper, “ Hist! hist!” she added ; 
‘* twill be a handful or two for you ; and a load for you; and more 
than you can carry for you ;” addressing this person and that suc- 
cessively ; “ casks, cases, chests, gear and gold! but what will it 
be for Black Norris? It will be a brighter day for him than for any 
of you! When do they say his time is out ?” 

‘« Whose time?” inquired one among the group she was addressing. 

‘«One—two—three ;” she went on without noticing the question 
until she had counted seven ; “ his seven years were out last May; 
he was transported three years before his hopeful son murdered my 
father.” 

“Hush, you crazy wench,” exclaimed those around her; “if 
Norris hears you, you may chance to take a swim in the creek 
where he is standing!” 

«Crazy ?” she echoed. “ Yes; bless heaven that made me so! 


“Tis a ship,” she continued. “ I told youso! There is the huge 
biack hull!” 

“*Tis there, indeed !” exclaimed the wrecker. “ Art thou a witch 
as well as crazed? Tis there, indeed! she is driving right into the 
bay, coming broadside on !” 

A huge black hull it was, high cut of the water, as if every article 
of weight that could be spared had been thrown overboard. Reel- 
ing and pitching she came on, staggering every now and then at the 
stroke of some wave that broke over her. Fast was she nearing 
the shore. 

‘Now! now! now!” ever and anon exclaimed the wreckers ; 
but she was floating still, so much had those on board lightened her. 
At length she was fairly among the breakers. She touched, and 
touched ; yet went on—at last she struck, and a long-continued 
crash came undulating upon the ears of the lookers-on, accompa- 
nied with halloos and shrieks. ‘The shore was now all astir. 

“That does for her!” exclaimed several voices all at once, as an 
enormous wave towering, as if charged with her doom, came foam- 
ing toward her. In another minute it broke upon her with a fury that 
sent the spray to the clouds, and totally hid her from the shore. 
When she became visible again, the whole of her larboard broad- 
side was stove in. In a moment, men, women and children, were 
up to their middie in the surf. Another billow—she was gone ! Planks, 
pullies, spars and cordage, now came floating in, and every one 
went to work—every one but Black Norris. 

He kept his station upon the reef—a post which common con- 
sent seemed to have yielded up to him. No one ventured to dis- 
pute his right te it. In advance of him stood the maniack, con- 
stantly looking in one direction—a kind of cove produced by a fork- 





It knows best what it does! I saw my father murdered, though his 
murderer saw not me! they were struggling which should keep 
possession of the prey. Old Norris's knife decided it! I was 
powerless with fright! I could not speak! I could not stir! I 

became mad, and the judge would not believe me! I could tell my | 
story better now, but it would be of no use; for they say I am crazy 
still. There she is !” vociferated she, pointing toward the offing at | 
the southern extremity of the bay. 


ing in the reef. Thence she never took her eye, except to throw a 
glance at Black Norris whenever he made a movement, as if about 
to quit the stand which she had chosen. 

“Twill be here,” she kept repeating; “ twill be here—that 
which will be worth the hull to thee, were it high and dry and all 
thine own! wait for it, ’tis sent to thee! ’twill be here. Did I not 
tell you of the huge black hull, and came it not? As surely that will 
come, which in that hull was sent to thee. Be ready with thy boat- 





“‘ Where—where—where?” inquired her auditors. | 

«No, no!” she resumed, after a minute or two of silence, during 
which her eyeballs kept straining in the direction toward which she 
had pointed. “No,” she resumed, dropping her hand ; “ but she 
is coming ; and Black Norris will neither want roof nor board, gold | 
nor gear, to welcome back the father that bred him up to his own 
trade. But, where is he?’ inquired she ; “where, but upon the 
long reef where I saw him!” Saying this, she proceeded to the 
southern extremity of the bay. 

A stalworth figure, in advance of the regular line, sat stationed 
npon the landward-end of a huge reef of rocks, that gradually dipped 
into the sea. His hair, black and lank, thrown back from a swarthy, 
ill-favoured visage, hung half way down his shoulders; his eye, 
dark, small, and glistening bright, directed toward the sea, in quick 
and restless motion, was everywhere at once. A long boat-hook, 
clenched with both his hands, rested across his knees; and, in a 
belt, which encircled his waist, were stuck a clasp-knife, of more 
than ordinary size, and a hatchet. The wave repeatedly washed 
more than half way up his lower extremities, but he paid no more 
heed than if he were a part of the rock that scattered it into mist. 

“ A lovely day—a fair, lovely day !”’ cried the maniack, approach- 
ing him. ‘* How beest thou, Black Norris? Nay, I am good now,” 
continued she, in a deprecating tone; “don’t look angry. I'll 
| never say again that it was you.’ 

The wrecker moved his hand toward his knife. 

“ Stop, stop, Black Norris,” cried she, coaxingly and hurriedly, 
laying her hand upon his arm, “keep it for other work! You'll 
| want it to-day! before night there will be a hull ashore. There 
| will beneed of knife, axe, hook and all—for the storm is lively yet-— 
| the sea shows not signs of going down—the breakers keep tumbling 
| upon the shore! Mark how they sweep the shingles up, and back 
|again! By-and-by they will have comnotiing else to roll. *Tis 
coming! Black Norris, "tis coming! A huge, black hull—one 
| mast standing out of three—cannons and stores overboard—rising 
| and sinking—rocking and reeling—driving full bump upon the reef 
| where the William and Mary was wrecked—the very reef on which 
| you stand, Black Norris ; ay, and the very spot !” 
| * Silence, jade! !” exclaimed the wrecker, looking from beneath 
his hand, which, with the rapidity of lightning was raised to his 
brow, and placed there horizontally, and leaning eagerly forward. 
«In the south?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘ Just clear of the point” 

“ Yes—the looming of something !—'tis a sloop! I see but one 
mast.” 

“*Tis a ship ! Black Norris. The other two have been cut away.” 




















hook ! The minutes arecounted. The wave that is to bring it, is roll- 
ing in! There it is! I know it! Here, take my place and de ready. 
Here it is—a body—hook it by the clothes! keep it clear of the 
rocks ! Round—round—round here into this nook ! Look if it does 
not lie there as if it were made for it! What think you now, Black 
Norris? What think you now of crazy Kate! Softly—softly ;” she 
continued, as the wrecker, substituting his hands for the instrument, 
began to draw the body up to the beach. ‘ Softly—the pockets 
are full! Softly, lest any thing should drop from them. That will 
do !—that will do !” 
Scarcely was the body clear of the surf when the wrecker began 
to rifle it. The pockets were full; one of them was speedily emptied, 
when a laugh from the maniack, who, squatting, sat gibbering at 
the head, arrested Black Norris in the act of examining the contents. 
“* What laugh’st thou at, jade?” he inquired. 
“Go on,” she replied, * tis a fair, lovely day, as I told thee ; is 
it not, Black Norris !” 
“ Peace, jade !” exclaimed the wrecker. ‘ Jewels!” he ejacu- 
lated, closing a small case which he had opened. The maniack 
laughed again. ‘ Wilt thou stop thy cursed mouth,” vociferated 
the wrecker. 
“Go on,” murmured the maniack. “ Go on, Black Norris! You 
should not be angry with me! Did I not tell you it was coming? 
Go on? ’Tis a fair, lovely day! Isn’t it, Black Norrie?” 
“ Silence, again!” cried the wrecker. “Gold!” exclaimed he 
to himself, as he emptied into his hand a portion of the contents of 
a purse, which he had taken from the other pocket—* broad, heavy, 
yellow pieces !” another laugh from the maniack. 
‘*T tell thee what, mad Kate,” roared out the wrecker, “ take to 
thy heels! or abide the consequence, if thou utterest that sound 
in ” 
“Softly !—softly !” whispered Kate, “ he hears you !” 
“Who, jade ?” cried the wrecker, starting from his knees. 
‘“‘ The owner of the diamonds and the gold. His lids have been 
moving for the last minute, and now they are wide open !” 
The wrecker just glanced at the face of the shipwrecked man. 
“Get thee away, good Kate !” said he, in a conciliatory tone. 
‘Go, Kate ; leave me by myself, and I'll never be angry with thee 
again. Go, good Kate; go.” 
The maniack looked at the wrecker for a moment—smiled—nod- 
ded her head significantly, and rose. 
“T am gone, Black Norris!” she cried, “a good day to you! 
and a good fair day it is! and a lovely day! Isn't it, Black Norris? 
I'll leave you by yourself! I'll not stay! I am gone!” and start- 
ing toward a pathway which led up the cliff, and the commence- 
ment of which was sheltered by a screen of rock, she was quickly 

















have attempted, and that with wary feet. 














“ Peace, jade! what know’st thou of the matter?” 





out of sight. 
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The wrecker now began to reconnoitre all around him. Every 
one was engrossed with his own occupation, securing such portions 
of the wreck, or such articles of property as were brought within 
his reach. His hand approached his knife—grasped it—half-drew 
the weapon from his belt ; but suddenly replaced it, and now fas- 
tened on the axe—the counterpoise to the blades of which was 
a wedge-like piece of iron, broad and flattened at the end. Ina 
second the instrument swung by his side. Once again he recon- 
noitred toward the beach ; then turned toward the prostrate man. 
He thought the body moved—he trembled from head to foot. He 
advanced a single step, but stopped—the fingers were in motion ! 
Alow sound—half-voice, half-breath—issued from the throat—which 
now evidently began to work! He advanced another step—though 
a tottering one!—another! He was now within a foot or two of 
the head—he sank, or rather dropped upon one knee. The eyes of 
the seaman moved—they turned to the right and to the left, and at 
last glared back upon the wrecker! Both hands now clenched the 
axe! Slowly ’twas lifted, the edge averted, and the blunt end sus- 
pended over the forehead of him that lay. "Twas raised! It ho- 
vered a moment or two, then fell with a short, dull crash—a pause 
for a moment or two more—limb, eye, everything were still—the 
wrecker threw his weapon behind him, and wiped from his brow 
the drops that stood thick upon it. 

“Ha! ha! you have done it!” 

The wrecker turned and beheld the maniack standing behind 
him with the hatchet in her hand, her eyes flashing. 

“Nay, move not, Black Norris!” she continued, “unless you 
would have me give the corpse a fellow! Let me get farther from 
thee without forcing me to do thee a mischief, and I will tell thee 
something !” She retreated about twenty paces, without turning her 
back; the wrecker now perfectly unnerved, not daring to move. 
“ Black Norris!” she resumed, ‘did I not tell you that this was a 
fair, lovely day !—and a fair, lovely day it is !—and a bonny one, 
too! and know you not why, Black Norris? This day you have 
done—what you have done !—and this day seven years was the 
day—the fair, lovely day, when you murdered my father! Black 
Norris ! Now follow me not, but good-by !” 

She fled. The wrecker had not power to follow ! 





By the fire of a miserable hut, was seated upon a stool a female, 
of youthful but haggard appearance. She had an infant at her 
breast, and was endeavouring to lull it, rocking to and fro, with a 
low, melancholy hum. Every now and then, she paused and lis- 
tened, and after a second or two, resumed her maternal task. 

“Be quiet, Shark! be quiet!” she would occasionally cry, as a 
lean, black, rough-coated dog, between the Newfoundland and the 
mastiff, and which was stretched across the hearth, would raise his 
head, and, turning it in the direction of the door, keep howling amidst 
the gusts of the storm, which was slowly and fitfully subsiding. 

At length the infant fell asleep, and was transferred from its mo- 
ther’s lap to a wretched pallet in an adjoining room. Her charge 
being thus disposed of, she returned into the outer apartment. A 
cooking-vesse] was on the fire. 
faintly rose from the contents. 

“Will it never grow hot!” she impatiently exclaimed, and re- 
sorting to a bellows, through the creviced sides of which escaped the 
greater portion of the wind which was intended for the proper vent, 


proceeded assiduously, but almost in vain, to urge the sluggish fuel. |) 


‘He'll brain me, if he comes home and nothing ready !” she cried 
to herself, in a querulous under-tone. ‘ Heaven send him luck, and 
I shall have peace for a day or two,” continued she. ‘“ But for my 
baby, I wish I had sever seen the face of Black Norris !” 

«Let me in!” cried the wrecker at the door. 

“Thank heaven, he has met with luck!” ejaculated the 
wretched wife. She let him in. He had a trunk upon his shoul- 
der, and under his arm he carried a bundle of clothes. 


“Good luck, Norris?” tremulously, and half doubtingly, inquired 


she. 

“Yes!” was his sullen reply. Why do you ask with such a 
face as that ?* 

“7 was afraid you had not met with any.” 

** Why ?” demanded he, sternly. 

“From your looks,” timidly responded she. 

«Curse thee!” muttered the ruffian ; “‘ what business hast thou 
to mind my looks? Here! Lend a hand, and help this load from 
my back!” The trunk was deposited upon the floor. ‘ What! 
Nothing ready? Hast thou not victuals in the house? Hast thou 
not firet Hast thou not hands? and why is not my dinner ready? 
Bestir thee! I have something to do in the next room. On thy 
life let me not be interrupted till I have done. Haste! Give me 
the key of the big chest !” 

‘ Don’t wake the baby !" intreatingly enjoined the wife. 
has not slept the whole morning, and is only just now dropped off.” 

“ Curse the child!” cried the wrecker. ‘‘ Thou thinkest of no- 
thing but the child! Look to my dinner!” He went into the 
next apartment, shut the door after him and bolted it. 

He examined the jewels again. He emptied the purse of its con- 
tents and counted them. He opened the rest of the pockets. The 
trousers he had taken from the bundle and thrown upon the floor 
of the other room—ali contained riches. He placed them upon the 
ground, applied the key, and hastily began to deposit them in the 
bottom of the chest. In the progress of his work, he started and 
stopped short, at a shuffling of feet which he heard in the outer 
apartment, accompanied by the sound of voices, as of persons speak- 
ing in alow key. Muttering a curse he proceeded. 

‘Norris ! Norris!” whispered his wife at the door. 
not, but went on. 

“Norris!” she whispered again. 


He replied 


“You are wanted!” He an- 


swered not, but listened anxiously. All was silent. 


She lifted the lid. The steam+ 


“He |) 
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“Norris !” she repeated. 

“Silence! and confound thee !” was the ruffian’s reply. 

“T cannot help it, Norris!” rejoined she, still whispering. ‘‘ You 
are wanted, husband! Ocome! Do come!” 

“Presently !” he vociferated. The last article was put in. He 
locked the chest, and unbolting the door, threw it open. 

“Well! Is my dinner ready?” he noisily demanded, entering 
the outer apartment, and looking toward the table—which had been 
constructed out of the fragments of a wreck—a corpse lay stretched 
upon it! At the head and at the foot was a group of his neigh- 
bours. He stood for a moment or two transfixed. 

“What means tis?” at length he boldly inquired, with a loud 
voice, striving to conceal a cowering heart. 

‘Merciful powers !”’ exclaimed one, lifting the rifled trousers, 
which the wrecker had thrown upon the floor. “ Merciful powers! 
if it is not your father’s body, Norris, that you have been stripping!” 

‘‘My father’s body!” echoed Black Norris; the blood utterly 
forsaking his cheeks. 

“Yes! There it is, stretched upon the table !” 

Black Norris did not attempt to speak. He looked at the body— 
at the by-standers—at his wife—at the body again—with an expres- 
| sion of perfect vacuity in his countenance. He then approached 
| the table, half seated himself on a corner of it, his back to the corpse ; 
| and with one leg upon the floor, kept swinging the other, looking 

wildly around him. His wife, who had dropped upon the stool on 
| which she had been nursing her child, sat the image of horrour. 

The rest kept silence. 
| “Tt can’t be helped!” at last exclaimed Black Norris. ‘The 
| dead have no use for clothes. We'll bury him to-morrow, and wake 
him to-night.” 

His auditors looked at one another, but made no remark. Pipes, 
tobacco and spirits, were speedily procured and placed upon the 
same table with the corpse, which was now covered with a sheet. 
Black Norris seated himself at the head. His neighbours, whose 
numbers were now increased by occasional droppers-in, accommo- 
dated themselves as they could with stools, empty kegs placed on 
end, and pieces of plank converted into temporary forms, sat ranged 
around. The room waxed merry, save where the wrecker's wife 
sat crouching near the fire, her head supported by the wall. At 
| length the first supply of spirits was out. 

“T'll bring you better!” cried the wrecker. ‘ What we have 
I'll bring it you as pure as from the 














| 
| been drinking was watered. 


| still !” 

| He disappeared ; and, after the lapse of about ten or fifteen mi- 
| nutes, returned with a fresh supply. He opened the door unob- 
| served, but stopped short upon remarking that the place which he 
| had just quitted, was occupied by three or four who were intently 
| employed in examining the head of the dead body, from which the 
sheet had been partially removed. The rest of the company were 
leaning forward, apparently absorbed in what was passing. 

“?Tis an ugly mark !” said one. 
| “No rock could do that !” observed another. 

“No!” interposed a third; “’tis more like the blunt end of an 
axe-head; see! here is the regular mark of the edge, all round! I 
would not be Black Norris for all he has got by this day’s work !”” 
| “Why not ?” vociferated the wrecker, springing forward and con- 
| fronting the speaker. 
| Every eye was turned toward the wrecker, in whose countenance 
| desperation and gathering fury were fearfully depicted. No an- 
| swer was returned to his question. 
|“ Why not?” repeated he, with increased vehemence. 

“Why not!” echoed the young man, recovering from tempo- 
rary surprise. ‘* Why, who was it stove your father’s forehead in, 
Black Norris?” added he, after a pause. 

He had scarcely time to duck his head. The vessel which the 
wrecker carried, flew over it, and in the next moment the young 
man’s throat was in the ruffian’s gripe. 

“ Loose your hold of him!” cried several all at once. Black 
| Norris paid no heed to them. Three or four of the strongest and 
| boldest rushed together upon him at once ; overpowered him and 
, rescued his almost suffocated victim. The wrecker drew his knife 
| and brandished it. They rushed upon him again before he had time 
to make a stroke with it, and wrenched it from him. His wife, who, 

it appeared, had retired into the inner appartment during the inter- 

| val of her husband’s absence, now burst from it, sank on her knees 
| before him, and, clasping him round the legs with one arm, while 
with the other she supported her infant, implored him to be calm. 
A blow levelled child and mother to the earth! With horrour of 
the savage act, the spectators stood awhile, as if bereft of the power | 
of speech or motion. For a second or two the wrecker glared 
| around him like a fiend, then suddenly vanisiied into the inner room. | 
| He searched here and there, blaspheming all the time, cursing this | 
| thing and that thing, as anything came to his hand except what he 

| wanted. At length, however, he succeeded in finding his pistols. | 
| Then a pouch filled with slugs; and, last of all, a powder-horn | 
presented themselves. Hastily he loaded and primed the weapons, 
| and proceeding to the door, with one in each hand, advanced a 
| pace into the outer apartment. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Now!” roared the wrecker, “now, who is the man to come 
}on?” No one stirred. “I give you just as much time,” conti- 
| nued he, “as it will take you to clear the house. When that is 
| expired, I fire at the man that remains.” 

| A wild, shrill, piercing laugh was the answer to his menace. It 
| came from the head of the corpse. The maniack was standing | 
| there. The wrecker’s axe was in her hand; the blunt end resting | 
| on the mark in the dead man’s forehead. 

| “Ha! ha!” she cried, exultingly; “there is your father, Black 
Norris! a corpse upon the plank of wood, to get possession of 
which, you murdered my father; and here is your axe upon the 






































mark which you made in your father’s forehead when I told you, as 
you were rifling him on the beach, that his eyes were moving, and 
you coaxed me to leave you alone with him! See how nicely it 
fits! But I knew you, and stole back! I did, Black Norris! And 
I saw the blow ! and heard the crash! and snatched up your hatchet 
when you threw it behind you; and ran away withit! Give you 
joy of your diamonds and your gold, Black Norris! A fair day! 
Is it not? A fair, lovely day! a fair, lovely, bonny day !” 

The wrecker had been gradually raising his right arm. It was now 
nearly brought to a level. He fired! but the charge perforated the 
roof. His arm was struck up by some one, and at the same moment 
he felt himself powerfully pinioned. He looked round; he found 
himself in the hands of four of the preventive guard, accompanied by 
Kate's lover, with the staff of a boarding-pike in his grasp. 

That day, having completed the business which called him from 
home, had the young man returned. His first inquiry was for 
Kate. She had been at her usual pranks, and had stolen away. 
He sought her in all her haunts—she was no where to be found— 
dispirited and fatigued, too; for he had walked upward of thirty 
miles since morning; he was repairing home when he received, from 
a group returning from the wreck, and of whom he made inquiries 
after her, an account of her appearance among the wreckers, and 
her wild, mysterious prophecy, which had been so strangely fulfilled. 
Revolving what he had heard, he lifted the latch of his mother’s 
door and entered; but stopped short. A female, almost naked to 
the zone, was sitting with her back toward him; her skin of so 
pure a whiteness, that it fairly shone. The waist and shoulders of 
such a mould, as of itself apprises the beholder of the presence of 
surprising richness ; although unrefined, uninformed, he is utterly at 
a loss to te!l in what it lies. A moment he stood; then, abashed, 
confounded—he was on the point of retiring, when the female 
turned suddenly round. 

“Kate!” burst in astonishment from the young man’s lips. 

The next moment the maniack, unconscious of her situation, 
was hanging upon his neck. Wildly she kissed him; straining him 
to her bosom, and laughing. 

“He has done it! he has done it!” she almost shrieked. ‘He 
has murdered his own father. Here is the hatchet with whieh he 
beat his forehead in,” added she, springing from him to the other 
end of the room, and snatching up the instrument and flourishing 
it; her sun-burnished hands and neck forming an extraordinary con- 
trast with the snow which had never been before revealed to the 
eyes of her lover, whose mother now entering from an adjoining 
room with some.articles of apparel upon her arm, hastily retired 
again, drawing the poor, half-resisting girl along with her. The 
former presently returned. 

“She has been down on the shore all day. There has been a 
wreck,” said she. ‘ About a quarter of an hour ago she came in 
inquiring for you, that you might take Black Norris, as she said, 
and hang him; for he had murdered his father. She was wet to 
the skin with the spray and the rain, and I was making her change 
herself when you came in. Hist! she is here !” 

Kate entered. Her lover looked at her. Nothing appeared now, 
but the hue that was the child of the weather. The hatchet was in 
her hand. Exultation and impatience were painted in her looks. 

“Come! come!” she cried ; and opening the door, at once led 
the way to Black Norris’s. Scarcely had they got fifty yards from 
the house, when, at a turn in the road, they came upon four pri- 
vates of the preventive service. The men were on duty. Kate in- 
stantly accosted them, related the transaction which had taken place 





upon the reef, and commanded them to accompany her. They 
looked—and obeyed. 
Three weeks after, there was a trial and an execution. Black 


Norris was the criminal. Among the spectators at the latter, were 
a young man and a young woman. As soon as the body swung in 
the air, a sbrill peal of laughter arose from one of the crowd. It 
was from the female who, the next moment lay, fainting in the arms 
of her companion. Kate was conveyed home. She was restored 
to consciousness, but her mind, so highly excited before, seemed 
now to have sunk into a state of infantine imbecility. Thus she 
remained for several days, nay weeks. A gloom seemed to have 
overspread her lover’s mind, which threatend consequences similar 
to those under which the being whom he so tenderly loved had la- 
boured. He avoided society—he would hardly exchange a word 
even with his mother. He was continually wandering about the 
cliff and the shore, alone. 

One day, when he had thrown himself upon the very spot, where, 
as we related in the beginning, he had intruded upon the slumbers 
of the maniack—revolving the cause which now utterly absorbed 
his mind and soul, and lost to external consciousness—he was 
startled by something falling upon his face. He looked up, and 
saw the loved one hanging over him. The tear-drop stood tremb- 
ling upon his bed—the light of reason beamed from her eye. She 
pronounced his name, talked to him of her father’s death, informed 
him that she believed his murderer had suffered the penalty of his 
crime, but knew not when, or by what means. He drew her softly 
toward him—encouraged her to speak on—questioned her, found 
that of all that had passed since her wits had gone astray, the only 
circumstance which had left an impression upon her memory, was 
the fate of Black Norris. He now endeavoured to ascertain the 
state of her heart with respect to him. An eye, at once cast down 
—a burning cheek—lips that made soundless motion, confirmed the 
dearest hopes and crowned the most ardent wishes of his soul. 
Reason was perfectly reinstated—love had never lost its seat. He 
urged the soft confession—and her face was buried in his bosom. 
In a week she was his wife, and along with his mother, accompa- 
nied him to a distant part of the country, lest old and painful recol- 





lections might be recalled by the presence of scenes familiar. 
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WORKS UNPUBLISHED IN AMERICA. 








OLD MAIDS. 
In our last number we announced the appearance in England of 
this book—we will now give our readers some idea of its contents. 
The author gives the following classification of the fair sisterhood. 





CLASS—OLD MAIDS. 


Ladies who have passed their thirty-fifth year, calculated either 
from the parish register, or, if that be aoe Eee the famil 
bible, and who remain in a state of unimpeachable maidenhood, 
without any appearance of a matrimonial alliance—unless such 
an appearance has been ten years standing. 

GENERICK DIVISIONS. 


Genus I. Voluntary old maids.—Genus IT. Involuntary old maids.— 
Genus III. Old maids by accident.—Genus IV. Inexplicable old 
maids.—Genus V. Literary old maids. 

Genus I.—Ladies whose extreme delicacy, or caution, or cold- 
ness, have determined them to live a life of celibacy ; every oppor- 
tunity having been afforded them for marriage. 

Genus II.—Ladies possessing every requisite for the connubial 
state, and who have been anxiously striving to attain it, but, not- 
withstanding, still remain in single blessedness. 

Genvs II].—Ladies eminently qualified for matrimonial duties, 
and who have been repeatedly engaged, but by some accident still 
remain old maids. 

Genus IV.—Ladies who remain in a state of virginity, but for | 
which no earthly reason can be assigned. 

Genus pam Ace old maids. 








We sympathize more particularly with the ladies whose title to the | 
name of old maid has been accidenial, and we extract from the book | 
a letter of one of these, giving an account of the why and wherefore | 
of her degree in the venerable faculty. 


Our next historiette, is shorter, and of somewhat different cha- 
racter, and bears the impress of a tender, susceptible, and gentle 
mind. The writer was, even as an old maid, a pensive and grace- 
ful being—with a soft blue eye, full of “dewy light,” and a “ ten- 
dresse”’ of manner that spoke of by-gone times ; and a low and mu- | 
sical voice that came upon the ear like “ far off musick.” Her brow | 
was lofty and contemplative; and there ‘‘ beauty kept her state’”— 
telling of “deep internal lovingness”—and of a heart that would have 


| 
“ Hung existence as a jewel 
Ou the neck of new-born love.” | 
She was an old maid by “accident,” and might be called— 
“ A lovely widow in virginity.” 

“My sweet mary—Your note of this morning tells me that | 
Herbert St. Aulaire, has of late been particular in his attentions to | 
you, and you frankly confess that these attentions have been very 
grateful. I should think ill of your head and heart, were it other- | 
wise, for Herbert is perfect in ‘all good e, to grace a gentle- | 
man.’ And you are aware how fastidious I am in bestowing that | 
title. You say, my sweet girl, that you are motherless, that you | 
are indebted to me for many kindnesses, and that I am intimately 
acquainted with St. Aulaire ; and you conclude by asking whether 
it would be prudent to bestow your affection on him. 

‘“« Alas! my love—it is a trying question—and though I weuld | 
not dim your bright gp nor cloud the happiness of your you 
heart, for one moment, I should ill deserve your confidence, did 
hesitate to speak the truth. 

“St. Aulaire is, I firmly believe, worthy of all the love a woman 
can bestow. Were [ circumstanced as you are, without any know- | 
ledge of the misery that might result from it, I should love him with | 
an impassioned fondness, bordering upon idolatry—for he has that | 
about him, which cannot fail to engage the affections of any woman | 
of sensibility. But love, my dear girl, is a perilous adventure—and | 
to love as you would love St. Aulaire, is a giddy precipice, from | 
which you might be thrown by a thousand accidents, which would 
make your future life one long night of exquisite misery. 

‘He would engross your whole being—body and soul—heart and | 
mind—he would become your world—your paradise, in which all 
your hopes and happiness would be centred: and think, my sweet 
girl, how frail and uncertain is its tenure—and think! oh, think! | 
how unutterably miserable, how wretched you would be, when you 
saw it crumbling beneath your feet. Existence would be a blank, | 
a sterile waste, and you would droop like the crushed lily, and pine | 
in your loneliness ; wasting your sighs upon the desert air, and | 
dimming your eyes with tears of regret. 

“ Think not, my dear Mary, that I am painting distant possibili- 
ties, or that J would cruelly check the warm current of your feel- | 
ing, by melancholy forebodings. Alas—no! I have known the de- | 
light of a first and undying love; and I have also experienced the 
miseries against which [ would guard you. These I will briefly re- | 
late to you, and may my example be your warning. 

“Did I regard you with less tenderness, I should not thus volun- 
tarily make a confession, which will wring my heart. It is a re- 
trospection I dare seldom indulge in, and is fraught with so much | 
wo and so much luxury of grief, that I shall not venture to in- 
dulge your curiosity and compassion beyond detailing the chief | 
point of my misfortune. 

‘*T was, as you are, motherless ; nay more, I might be said to be 
fatherless, for my surviving parent was so immersed in business, that | 
he rarely bestowed a thought on his only child. I was young, beau- 
tiful, and artless, when Henry Bolton was first known to me. He | 
was then to me as St. Aulaire is now to you; a peer among his 
fellows ; but it seems to my fond memory, that highly as Herbert | 
is endowed with bodily and mental excellencies—‘ my beautiful, | 
my brave,’ was infinitely his superiour. I had none to guide, none | 
to warn me—I lived almos’ alone in my father’s magnificent coun- | 
try house ; and here Heniy first told mé of his love. Oh Mary, [| 
knew not myself—I knew not the passionate impulses of my heart— 
I knew not the intense fire that was hidden in my bosom. 

** But his love, like the enchanted wand, opened my eyes; and in | 
a few months I loved him with a depth, a tenderness and devotion 
that swallowed up all my faculties ; nor was his fondness less than 
mine. We were together almost constantly. Hour after hour I 
have leant upon his breast, listening to his murmured vows ; and 
have felt that to be thus, was perfect bliss. 











“Thad no thought but of him; I lived only in his presence ; to 
see him was rapture ; to be folded in his arms safety and content. 
I was his body and soul ; but Henry was too pure and too noble to 
triumph over my utter abandonment of self; no word ever ea- 
caped his lips, but which I could repeat to you without raising a 
blush upon your cheek ; and no child ever reposed with more con- 
scious security on the bosom of its mother, than I did upon that of 
Henry. His honour was my safety; for in his nce I forgot 
everything but my love—I was even terrified at the vehemence of 
my own passion, and have hidden my burning face from him, lest 
my irrepressible emotions might betray him. 

“The day was fixed for our marriage. I longed, oh Mary, for 
~ day, when I should dare to give way to ali my tumultuous ten- 

lerness. 

“ Day after day he was at my side, and alone, for I had no sis- 
ters, and my companions were shunned. Scarcely had I risen from 
my happy, but agitated slumbers, when the sound of his horse’s 
feet rung through my frame as if an angel's voice had summoned 
me ; on night after night the same sound echoed in my ears, as if 
it had been the voice of desolation. A hundred times have I pat- 
ted the neck of the beautiful charger that bore him to my arms, and 
which had carried him safely through a thousand dangers. Yet this 
animal, which I had caressed and fed with my own hands, which I 
had playfully called mine, was the cause of the catastrophe which 
deprived me of «| beloved Henry. 

“ Four days before the one so ardently longed for, Henry had 
remained later than usual; we had been planning various little 
schemes of home felicity, and time unheeded had flown rapidly. 
The night was, however, fine, and the path familiar to both horse 
and rider; our parting embrace was indulged in again and again, 
till he forced himself from my arms, even before I had bidden him 
farewell. 

‘The hasty tramp of his horse soon died away, and I was left to 
my own musings. ‘They were happy, my dear Mary, most happy— 
for my bridal morn was fast approaching. The next day came, and 
I sat on my accustomed seat, commanding a long line of the road 


|| along which Henry always came ; the hour of his coming past by; 


noon and night came on, and still found me chained to the same 
spot. Oh, Mary! the fond expectation, the weary delay, the heart- 
sickening thoughts, that chased each other through my fevered 
mind, on that day! But he came not. 

“ The night was in torturing anxiety, the tramp of his 
horse was heard in every whisper of the wind, his voice in every 
murmur of the neighbouring beech-tree. My disturbed fancy led me, 
time after time, to my casement: but all was quiet and serene abroad, 
and the silvery moonlight was resting placidly upon the garden. 

‘Morning came, at length, and in uncontrollable ee I 
hurried along the path, expecting every moment to see him wing- 
ing his way to meet me. Still he came not. My father was from 
home, and I despatched our groom to Henry’s residence with a note, 
written in an unsteady hand, requesting him to come immediately 
or I should die. 

“The man returned, and, with an air of dejection, gave me a 
note, addressed to my father—and not in Henry's writing. I trem- 
bled so violently that I had no power to ask the servant a single 


|| question ; and, unable to endure the suspense of sending for my 


father, with great difficulty, and with a choking sensation, | opened 
the fatal note—and learned that Henry was dead ! 

“Trashed from the house, and fled like a maniack to his resi- 
dence. This was several miles from my own home, and how or 
when I reached it I never knew. Reach it, however, I did, and 
screaming wildly for Henry, was only restrained by force from see- 
ing his mangled body. 

“ Of all this I have no recollection, for it pleased Him ‘ who tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ to deprive me of reason ; and for 
many months I was in a state of helpless unconsciousness. Time 
after time my malady returned ; for no sooner did memory dawn 
upon me, than the horrible thought, that Henry was no more, drove 
me into convulsions, which threatened my existence. 

“ Slowly—very slowly I regained composure, and the chastening 
hand of time wore away the extreme agony of my sorrow. His me- 
mory is shrined in my heart, and no second love has ever polluted 
its purity. 

“The lamentable ‘accident’ which deprived me of reason, had 
occurred, probably, in twenty minutes after Henry had parted from 
me, warm with life, and full of affection. ‘The lateness of the hour 
had induced him to leave the common track, and pursue a by-road 
through his own property, where his horse must have stumbled and 
thrown its rider, as it was found near its master severely lamed. 
Many hours elapsed before he was discovered, as it was naturally 
supposed that he had remained all night, and thus, while I was de- 
ploring his absence, and was haunted by unjust surmises, he was 
ying dead, in his young manhood, exposed to the winds of heaven. 

“ Ah! my sweet Mary, thus was I robbed of him on whom I had 
lavished the whole sum of my earthly affections, and was plunged 
into cureless sorrow. Had I loved less intensely, or loved one less 
worthy, the shock, dreadful as it must have been, would have fallen 
with lighter power. 

“Tt was a catastrophe of which I had never dreamt—and often 


|| and often have I murmured to myself: 


* Oh had [ thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee, 

But [ forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be ; 

It never through my mind had passed, 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

That I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more.’ 


“TI tremble for you, my sweet girl; St. Aulaire is a man to win 
your utmost devotion; and you have a heart that would pour out 
itself unreservedly upon him. Think, should misfortune attend him, 
should he prove faithless, for man is a weak and vacillating crea- 
ture, should premature death snatch him from you—think, my young 
friend, of the agonies I have suffered—of the grave of my hopes— 
of my long mourning. Let your love be less engrossing, have some 
one anchor, if possible, that might save you from destruction ; for- 
bear to throw all that is dear to you, on one perishable object 
Rather, oh rather preserve your maiden meditations free from the 
breath of passion—and become an old maid—than submit the very 
soul of your existence to accident. Come to me, Mary, and let me 
hear from your own lips your decision. I would guard you from 
misery if possible; but if you love St. Aulaire as 1 loved Henry 
Bolton, my prayers will not be wanting for your felicity. I remain 
your sincere fri EMILY D.” 





THE FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
FIFTH NOTICE. 


No. 108.—Villa of Mecenas, Tivoli, fromasketch by D. W. Coit, 
Esgq., painted by Crouch, of London. 

No. 109.—Lake of Como, likewise sketched by Mr. Coit, and 
painted by Crouch. Mr. Crouch is a young English artist of merit, 
as these beautiful water-colour paintings testify. 

No. 110.—Falls of the Indian Brook, opposite West Point, painted 
by T. K. Wharton. Mr. Wharton has shown skill iu this picture, 
which places him among our successful landscape-painters. We 
understand he is a young artist from England, and we are happy to 
give him a welcome. 

No. 113.—Is in the catalogue, but not in the gallery, as Teague’s 
quails were in the /etter, although he had suffered them to escape 
from the basket. 

Nos. 115 and 116, are miniatures by Mr. Badger. 

No. 117.—A miniature-portrait, by J. G. Clonney, a. whose 
landscape is the first picture we have noticed. In this line (minia- 
ture) Mr. Clonney is a successful candidate for publick favour. 

No. 118.—Case of conchylia portraits of Genera! Andrew 
Jackson, Mrs. J. J. Bailley and Philip Hone, by G. W. Jamieson. 
This is a new style of portraiture; and, as far as man can now be 
self-taught, we understand that Mr. Jamieson is a self-taught artist. 
As far as we are acquainted, the likenesses are good, and certainly 
a more neat mode of giving a miniature-portrait cannot well be 
conceived. 

No. 119.—Portrait of J. E. Rapelje, by J. J. Mapes, u. This is 
the production of an amateur. 

No. 120.—Frame of two miniatures. T. S. Cummings, w. a. 
These portraits are in the usual style of excellence which belongs 
to all this gentleman's works, who has long stood at the head of this 
branch of the art in New-York. 

No. 121.—Half-length miniature-portrait of a lady. T. S. Cum- 
mings, N. a. This, in addition to the artist's usual claims on our admi- 
ration, possesses the merit of difficult composition happily overcome ; 
and, of course, displays more of the beauties of his fascinating art. 

No. 122.—Engraving, General Hamilton. E. Prudhomme. The 
labour of the graver is thrown away upon the portrait of Hamilton, 
of which Cirracchi’s bust is not the original. 

No. 127.—Miniature-portrait of agentleman. H.C. Shumway, 
n. 4. Mr. Shumway's portrait of a venerable and reverend gentle- 
man, since deceased, lives in our memory, and injures his subse- 
quent efforts. Mr. Shumway’s talents are acknowledged, and his 
reputation established ; but we wish to see at our exhibitions some- 
thing denoting an effort to out-do former out-doings. 

No. 128.—Miniature-portrait of a gentleman. J. W. Dodge, a. 
This is a truly fine specimen of Mr. Dodge’s skill, and raises him 
several degrees higher than his former standing in his profession. 

No. 129.—Frame of three miniatures. Carl Weinedel. We 
are happy to see another meritorious foreign artist “ in the field.” 
The name is new to us, and by it we presume to welcome Mr. 
Weinedel as a stranger. 

Nos. 130 and 131, are miniatures of a gentleman and lady, and 
evince improvement in the touch of the worthy English artist, whose 
name stands opposite to them in the catalogue. G. W. Newcombe, a. 

No. 134.—Portrait of Mrs. Flynn, of the American theatre, 
Bowery. G. W. Twibill,n.a. This is the first specimen we have 
seen of portraiture, as large as life, from the pencil of Mr. Twibill, 
and, compared with his usual style, it is a failure. 

No. 138.—Portrait of a young lady. S. F. B. Morse, p. n. a. 
This is one of the most brilliant specimens of fine colouring that is 
exhibited in this brilliant collection. It is a half-length, in emall, 
beautifully drawn, finished with care, and more than supports the 
high reputation of the author. 

No. 141.—Bar-100m scene. W.S. Movnt. We might be dis- 
posed to wish that such superiour talents and skill as are here dis- 
played had been exercised on a subject of a higher grade in the 
social scale ; but when we stand before this admirable picture and 
contemplate the expression of the several characters whe are at- 
tracted from their poisonous potations by the clownish agility and 
conceited skill of the dancer, who balances his shuffle by the ex- 
tended arms and empty mag from which his inspiration and his 
rags are derived, we cannot regret the time or exertion which this 
extraordinary young artist has bestowed on the scene. The gazing 
topers, who watch the motion of the dancer's feet or beat time to 
his movements, are only excelled by the boy, who, in an ecstasy of 
admiration, looks in his face and wonders at the prodigy of agility 
and grace. Nor must young Cuffee be forgotten, who has a smile 
expressive of more mind than belongs to his race, and seems 
to think that Uncle Plats could do quite as well as the white man. 
Withall our admiration of this picture, (and it has its moral in the rags 
of the pot-house Vestris,) we hope that the American Wilkie will 
select such subjects as will, at the same time, give scope to his 
talent for expression both of face and attitude, (in both which he 
excels,) and tell such stories as shall improve the hearts and instruct 
the minds of his admirers. 

No. 142.—Mountain lake in an autumn evening. R. W. Weir, 
n. a. This lovely scene of quiet and retirement, proves Mr. Weir's 
title to a first-rate standing among American landscape-painters. 
Nearly the same scene, from the same pencil, and engraved by 
Smillie with unexampled fidelity, decorates one of the numbers of 
this journal. 

No, 143.—Greeks; evening. S. Watson. A picture of merit. 

No. 145.—Portrait of a lady. J. Freeman, w. a. There isan ori- 
ginality of style in this academician, that evinces great genius. His 
pictures now exhibited are marked studies of individual nature. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM SCOTLAND. 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picat ¥mpressions of Horeign Scenes, Customs and Planners, | 





SCOTLAND. 


Lord J and his 
dh A icks—the “ Srey" ball—Aberdeen—Gordon Castle. 


I was oni to dine with Lord Jeffrey on the same day that I 


had breakfasted with Wilson, and the opportunity of coutrasting so |, 


closely these two distinguished men, both editors of leading Re- 
views, yet of different politicks, and no less different minds, per- 
sons, and manners, was highly gratifying. 

At seven o'clock I drove to Moray-place, the Grosvenor-square 
of Edinburgh. I was not sorry to be early, for never having seen 
my host, nor his lady, (who, as is well known, is an American,) I 
had some little advantage over the awkwardness of meeting a large 
party of strangers. After a few minutes’ conversation with Mrs. 
Jeffrey, the doo: was thrown quickly open, and the celebrated 
editor of the Edinburgh, the distinguished lawyer, the humane and 
learned judge, and the wit of the day, par excellence, entered with 
his daughter. A frank, almost merry smile, a perfectly unceremo- 
nious, hearty manner, and a most playful and graceful style of say- 
ing the half-apologetick, half-courteous things incident to a first 
meeting after a letter of introduction, put me at once at my ease, 
and established a partiality for him, impromptu, in my feelings. 
Jeffrey is rather below the middle size, slight, rapid in his speech 
and motion, never still, and glances from one subject to another, 
with less abruptness and more quickness than any man I had ever 
seen. His head is small, but compact and well-shaped ; and the ex- 
pression of his face, when serious, is that of quick and discriminating 
earnestness. His voice is rather thin, but pleasing; and if I had 
met him incidentally, I should have described him, I think, as a 
most witty and well-bred gentleman of the school of Wilkes and 
Sheridan. 
his politeness, is an honest goodness of heart; which, however it 
makes itself apparent, no one could doubt, who had been with Jeffrey 
ten minutes. 

To my great disappointment, Mrs. Jeffrey informed me that Lord 
Brougham, who was their guest at the time, was engaged to a din- 
ner, given by the new lord advocate to Earl Grey. I had calcu- 
lated much on seeing two such old friends and fellow-wits as Jeffrey 
and Brougham at the same table, and I could well believe what my | 
neighbour told me at dinner, that it was more than a common mis- 
fortune to have missed it. 

A large dinner-party began to assemble, some distinguished men 
in the law among them, and last of all was announced Lady Keith, 
rather a striking and very fashionable person, with her husband, 
Count Fiahault, who, after being Napoleon’s aid-de-camp at the 
battle of Waterloo, offered his beauty and talents, both very much 
above the ordinary mark, to the abovenamed noble heiress. I have 
seen few as striking-looking men as Count Flahault, and never a 
foreigner who spoke English so absolutely like a native of the 
country, 

The great “Grey dinner” had been given the day before, and 
politicks were the only subject at table. It had been my lot to be 
thrown principally among tories, (conservatives is the new name,) 
since my arrival in England, and it was difficult to rid myself at once 
of the impressions of a fortnight just passed in the castle of a tory 
earl. My sympathies in the “great and glorious” occasion, were 
slower than those of the company, and much of their enthusiasm 


seemed to me overstrained. Then I had not even dined with the |, 
1 


two thousand whigs under the pavilion, and as I was incautious 
enough to confess it, I was rallied upon having fallen into bad com- 
pany, and altogether entered less into the spirit of the hour than I 
could have wished. Politicks are seldom witty or amusing, and 


though I was charmed with the good sense and occasional eloquence | 


of Lord Jeffrey, I was glad to get up stairs after dinner to chasse- 
café and the ladies. 

We were all bound to the publick ball that evening, and at eleven 
I accompanied my distinguished host to the assembly-room. Dan- 
cing was going on with great spirit when we entered ; Lord Grey’s 
statesman-like head was bowing industriously on the platform ; 
Lady Grey and her daughters sat looking on from the same elevated 
position, and Lord Brougham's ugliest and shrewdest of human 
faces, flitted about through the crowd, good fellow to everybody, 
and followed by all eyes but those of the young. One or two of 
the Scotch nobility were there, but whigism is not popular among 
les hautes volailles, and the ball, though crowded, was but thinly 
sprinkled with ‘ porcelain.” 


aggravated a temporary lameness by my exertions, went home with 
a leg like an elephant to repent my abandonment of tory quiet. 
Two or three days under the hands of the doctor, with the so- 
ciety of a Highland crone, of whose ceaseless garrulity over my 
poultices and plasters I could not understand two consecutive words, 
fairly finished my patience, and abandoning with no little regret a 
charming land route to the north of Scotland, I had myself taken, 
‘this side up,” on board the steamer for Aberdeen. The lass of 
a wedding in Perthshire by the way, of a week’s deer-shooting in 
the forest of Athol, and a week's fishing with a noble friend at 
Kinrara, (long-standing engagements all,) I lay at the door of the || 
whigs. Add to this Lock Leven, Cairn-Gorm, the Pass of Killi- 


crankie, other sights lost on that side of Scotland, and I paid dearly |! 
for “the Grey ball.” 

We steamed the hundred and twenty miles in twelve hours, pay- 
ing about three dollars for our passage. 
riosity of a cheap thing in this country. 


I mention it for the cu- 


‘amily— Lord Brougham—Count Flahault—poli- | 


Perhaps as dintinguishing a mark as either his wit or || 


I lay at Aberdeen four days, getting out but once, and ‘then for 
a drive to the “ Marichal College,” the alma mater of Dugald Dal- 
| getty. It is a curious and rather picturesyue old place, half in 
| ruins, and is about being pulled down. A Scotch gentleman, who 
was a fellow-passenger in the steamer, and who lived in the town, 
called on me kindly twice a day, brought me books and papers, of- 
| fered me the use of his carriage, and did everything for my comfort 
| that could have been suggested by the warmest friendship. Con- 
| sidering that it was a casual acquaintance of a day, it speaks well, 
| certainly, for the ‘Good Samaritanism” of Scotland. 

I took two places in the coach at last, (one for my leg,) and bowled | 
away seventy miles across the country, with the delightful speed of | 
these admirable conveyances, for Gordon Castle. 
| Lochabers, a small town on the estate of the duke of Gordon, at 
three in the afternoon, and immediately took a post-chaise for the 
| castle, the gate of which was a stone’s throw from the inn. 
| The immense iron gate surmounted by the Gordon arms, the hand- 
| some and spacious stone lodges on either side, the canonically fat 
porter in white stockings and gay livery, lifting his hat as he swung 


dence. 
to the smoothness of a terrace-walk, the winding avenue lengthened 
away before, with trees of every variety of foliage ; light carriages 


| cingalong, with side-saddles and morocco stirrups, and keepers with 


| of busy gaiety before me. 
cumstances, before a sudden curve in the road brought the castle 
into view, a vast stone pile with castellated wings, and in another 


menials were waiting on a party of ladies and gentlemen to their se- 
| veralcarriages. Itwas the moment for the afternoon drive. N. P. w. 
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JOURNEY FROM VENICE. 











I danced till three o'clock, without || 
finding my partners better or worse for their politicks, and having || 
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| Milan—its cathedral—the Lake of Como—La Riva—adventure there— 
malaria—the Alps. 
Tue village of Splugen is on the Swiss side of the Alps. 
| Hotel de la Poste is in the village of Splugen. We are in the Ho- 
| tel de la Poste. Yes, we have bidden farewell to Italy. This stu- 
pendous range of mountains divides us from her balmy airs and 
pearly sky. The change in the temperature is astonishing. 
| actually cold. Not far from us is a peak completely frozen over with 


is washing down in torrents, and the Rhine yonder, now but a vio- 
lent mountain-brook, goes leaping and boiling along; its swollen 


| 


| passed me driven by ladies or gentlemen bound on their afternoon | 
_ airing; a groom led up and down two beautiful blood-horses, pran- | 


| hounds and terriers ; gentlemen on foot, idling along the walks, and | 
| servants in different liveries, hurrying to and fio, betokened a scene | 
I had hardly noted these various cir- | 
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I arrived at | 


| 


open the massive portal, all bespoke the entrance to a noble resi- | 
The road within was edged with velvet sward, and rolled | 


moment I was at the door, where a dozen lounging and powdered | 


The | 


| 


It is | 


| a glacier, and a chain of mountain-tops buried in snow. The rain | 


| 


and muddy waters lashing their stony bed with the mimick fury of | 


the ocean. 
We saw, in Venice, the curiosities which render it so interesting 


churches and arsenal. 

Bucentaur, with other wonders. I find Willis’s description of Ve- 

peculiar claims to attention, (if such there be,) to that portion of his 

‘‘ First Impressions.” 

| On our way hither, we made a short stop at Padua—Vicenza— 

| Verona—the lovely Lake Di Garda—Brescia—Milan and the lake 
of Como. They are all in the ordinary route—much be-painted || 


—its palace of the doge—its council-chambers—the lion’s mouth— | 
| the giant’s steps—the dreadful prisons—the pictures—palaces, | 
At the latter, lay the veritable mast of the | 


nice so correct and so beautiful, that I refer those untaught in its || 














but I know, too well, I am upon the most hackneyed —a 
field where all the nations come to fight, and all the authors to 
scribble, and my fear is always, not that I shall not explain enough, 
but too much. I might, indeed, without great loss to mankind, 
commit all my manuscripts to the escritoire or the fire; but some 
objects impress me, notwithstanding all I have heard, with such 
surprise, that I discourse on them to you without being able to help 
it. My garrulity you will the sooner pardon now, that I draw near 
the end of my letters. The longer I travel, the more I am amazed 
that I should ever have dared to write you accounts of Italy. 
Pray, consider them as hasty notes, and inform the publick, they 
were picked out of the pocket of some little old gentleman, in snuff- 
coloured breeches, and with a browr wig, and that they are pub- 
lished guite without the consent of the author. How else I shall 
escape the charge of presumption, I know not. 

We have selected the longest route from Venice to Paris, in 


order to traverse Switzerland—see Lakes Constance, Zurich, Mo- 
|| rat, Neufchatel and Geneva—and the celebrated falls of the 


Rhine, at Schaffhausen. Instead of taking the Simplon road, there- 
fore, at Milan, we followed that by the lake Como, leading to the 
Splugen pass of the Alps. 

On the fourth of July, the country increasing each instant in 
beauty, we reached the town of Como, situated at the extremity of 
the lake. The town, like most of the Italian towns, is a forlorn 
collection of wretched, high, stone houses—dark, wet, narrow 
streets—beggars, offals and asses—without a single sign of ele- 
gance or comfort—without a grassplot—a vine—a flower. But the 
scenery! Imagine a road, leading through avenues of trees, di- 
rectly down to the Hudson, amid the Highlands. There you have 
one approach to Como. The next day, we embarked, carriage and 
all, in the steamboat, (a sad little affair!) for Domaso, (about seven 
hour’s sail.) When, from the shallowness of the water, we are 
obliged to complete the voyage in flat-bottomed barges, propelled 
with oars, (requiring about five hours more,) to La Riva, at the 
northern extremity. From eight in the morning till eight at night, 
the scenery increased regularly in its series of striking views, full 
of the grandeur and magnificence of which we have seen so much; 
and, when I add, that we s‘arted from such pictures as the High- 
lands, on our own noble river, you may fancy what the additions of 
splendour brought us to. Como is a narrow shcet of water, pre- 
cisely resembling a river; and the mountains, which rise directly 
from its tide, even at this season of intense heat, are spotted with 
snow. They are varied in appearance ; sometimes sloping away, 
with a regular inclination upward ; sometimes swelling boldly into 
the shape of a billow, and, as we advanced, broken and shattered 
into wild and horrid fragments, where perpendicular precipices and 
pointed cliffs break the rolling clouds with their sharp heads. Pa- 
laces, towns and villas are scattered along the shores ; some close 
upon the water—some perched upon the lofty heights. The hours 
on board the steamer glided rapidly away ; but the splendour of the 
mighty banks, whose windings we followed in the small barge, 
struck us with deeper and more delightful amazement. For seve- 
ral miles the men landed on the grassy edge of a long, flat island, 
and drew the boat with ropes. Our walk here upon the fresh turf— 
the lovely floor of an immense amphitheatre of cliffs and mountains— 
was another of those exhilarating enjoyments of which travelling 
has furnished us withso many. This lake is celebrated as the resi- 
dence of Pliny. 

Our arrival at La Riva, and our adventures there, I must relate, 
for their truly Italian characteristicks—presenting, at a glance, the 
natural magnificence of the country, and the wretchedness and de- 
gradation of its occupants. The spot, where, at length, we landed, 
is, perhaps, one of the most extraordinary scenes for beauty that 
nature ever reared. I felt that here I could live and die. We soon 


| discovered that the tenant of this exquisite abode could much more 


easily effect the latter than the former. On arriving at the inn, a 


and be-praised—the amphitheatre at Verona appeared somewhat few paces from the water, we exclaimed at its curious extremity of 


more authentick, as a relick, than the house or the tomb of Juliet. 
For the antiquities and the curiosities, I refer you to the itinera- | 
ries. 
| Milan. The entrance struck us, and all we saw in it pleased us. 
The atmosphere, in the afternoon, was at the temperature of a 
' room comfortably warm, and the whole population were in the open 
air, on the pavement, or in the balconies—many without hats or 
| bonnets. It is interesting for a remarkably fine Roman ruin, in the 
shape of a row of columns. The town, you are aware, once rivalled 
and eclipsed the eternal city itself in the partialityof the emperours. 


| We saw the original of Da Vinci's Last Supper, a disfigured and | 


fading fresco, on a wall in the refectory of the suppressed convent 
of S. Maria delle Grazie—a very interesting exhibition, I assure 
you. 


tion of Milan, is the cathedral. It is an Italian-Gothick edifice ; 

and, excepting St. Peter's, the largest, and, without excepting St. 
| Peter’s, the most splendid and dazzling church in Italy. 
| like a reality. A huge pile of snowy marble shoots into the air in 
| a thousand spires, and points like sharp pieces of spars or stalac- 
tites, or like the splinterings of some iceberg, whose slender tracery 
shines against the sky, and seems about dissolving away in the heart. 


It is a light and airy vision of spiring fret-work, carving, bas-reliefs, 
slender needles, and statues. It appears to have been, not “ built” 
| or “erected,” in the phraseology of the guide-books, but crystal- | 
| lized. The interiour is naked, but serenely and sternly beautiful— | 
| preferable, in its simple grandeur, to St. Peter's, as a place of wor- | 
| ship. The brilliant effect of this remarkable building, at a dis- | 


| tance, is altogether indescribable. 

Do us the justice to believe, that we pass over a world of pic- 
tures, churches, libraries, arches, old manuscripts, 
associations; not that they do not strongly interest us personally, 


It is less | 


and historical | 


wretchedness. 


The cleanest and most beautiful town in Italy is, probably, || 


There was no furniture—no ornament—no com- 
| fort ; all was broken—dirty—desolate ; and as a house abandoned. 
The landlord came to meet us. He was a pale, ghastly man, with 


| a stoop in his shoulders—an air of weakness and disease that re- 


| 


minded me of poison. He said he had a wife, and a large number 
of children ; all of whom, with himself, were every year, during the 


i warm weather, afflicted with the malaria fever. Unable te repress 
| my pity and horrour, I asked him, what induced him to remain in 


| to strangers after sunset ; 


such a pestilence. He shrugged his shoulders, and replied, his 
children “ must have bread.” 

He then assured us, that the place, at this moment, was not safe 
to some the air was fatal in a night, and 


| he seriously recommended us not to venture out-doors, or remain 


a momert in the rooms, with open windows, till the arrival of the 


But that which will ever rise frst in our memories, at the men- || 








boat with the carriage. 
After an hour of this agreeable suspense, Gaspero landed, and 


| we bade our unhappy landlord good-by; but, as I prepared to 


leave the house, a soldier, with a sword at his side, presented him- 
self. ‘* What was the matter?” A bow and a scrape, and he wanted 
‘qualche cosa!” ‘For what?” “ For passing the baggage !” 
My sharp negative sent him to the vetturino. Gaspero stared at 
him, at first, with astonishment, then with indignation ; the ladies 
and myself waiting to enter the carriage, and the cadaverous land; 
lord, his skeleton wife, children, and waiting-girl behind, with can- 
dles. The soldier sternly demanded either money, or that the voi- 
ture should be unloaded—the trunks opened and examined. It 
was now nine at night. We were breathing pestilence. The la- 
dies, with handkerchiefs and Cologne-water at their noses, and we 
had a ride of twelve miles before dinner. The soldier and the vet- 
turino were momentarily increasing in wrath ; fierce looks—loud 
words ; and, at length, hearty defiance and execrations were ex- 
changed between them. Gaspero cracked his whip, and shook his 
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fist in the face of his foe ; the brigand laid his hand on his sword ; 
the landlord remonstrated—the ladies exclaimed, (through their 
noses,) ‘Oh, pay him—pay him!” and J begged Gaspero not to 
give the scoundrel a cent. He sprang in, and Gaspero, with the 
most thundering vociferations, leaped to his seat. The sentinel 
seized the horses’ bits; but they dashed forward, striking fire with 
their hoofs ; and, in fifteen minutes, my companions were fast asleep, 
and my own eyes regarded, with heavy lids, the fragments of splen- 
did scenery dimly flying by the window. At Chiavenna, we arrived 
at twelve or one ; and, after a good supper, felt all the luxury of a 
deep slumber. 

Chiavenna lies on thie Italian side, at the foot of the mighty 
Alps. On opening our window, in the morning, we were again as- 
tonished and enchanted with the view. Stupendous clifis and 
mountains peered into the sky directly around us. After a merry 
breakfast, and some rambles through these scenes of grandeur, we 
prepared to cross the Alps—three small words, but which I shall 
never hear again without a vibration of pleasure. We should have 
started early in the morning, but our late adventure at La Riva, 
and our ride thence, and some difficulty in procuring extra horses 
to drag us up the Splugen, detained us till eleven. 


Much as we talk of nature, there are places where we feel that 








ORIGINAL YANKEE SKETCHES. 








THE ATHERLING QUARREL. 


Tue village of Atherling, after the subsidence of the great quar- 
rel occasioned by Sickles’s puppet-show, had enjoyed a season of 
peace and quiet of unusual length. ‘The worthy inhabitants them- 
selves began to grow surprised, if not alarmed, because, perhaps, 
they had observed that the fierce tempest was often preceded by 
an uncommon calm. Something was going to happen, was re- 
marked by more than one portly dame, and devoutly believed by 
more than one obedient husband; and, indeed, something did hap- 
pen, as we shall see. But I would here remark, by way of digres- 
sion, after the manner of the matchless Coleridge, that the New- 
England ladies of checked petticoats and striped shert-gowns, are by 
no means the only beings who are uneasy in a calm, or who fore- 
bode a storm because the sun shines. Divers personages have I 
seen afflicted with the same disease ; and, among others, the sage 
head of a celebrated college, who was always greatly alarmed when 
the students were peaceable, fully believing that these pacifick ap- 
pearances were the infallible signs of powder-works just ready to 
explode, and gins of iniquity just ready to spring. 











our previous conceptions have been dim and narrow. He, who 
crosses the Alps, will experience this sensation, mingled with a 
certainty, that thousands of painters and poets, and millions of 
others, live and die without even suspecting the power of scenery 
over the mind. Our journey across the Splugen was, to us, a day 
memorable for ever. Our recollections are of grandeur—gloomy 
vastness—awful solitude—eternal sublimity. ‘There were moments, 
during the ascent, of a kind strange and new to me. Whoever 
seeks something ‘‘ new under the sun,” if he has dwelt on a plain, 
let him ascend a veritable mountain, and he will find it. Awe, 
amazement, gloom, wonder and rapture, during which you cannot 
smile, combine to elevate you. ‘The road winds up, and up, and 
up—a mad stream, white with foam, thundering all day by its side 
—amid slopes and cliffs, forests and vales—then a plain and a poor 
hut, or a ragged town and some beggars. You pause and rest ; 
and then, again, up and up—winding and turning—sometimes | 





Something, as we said, did happen to disturb the transient quiet 
of the village of Atherling. What think ye it was! The temper- 
ance society, new measures, abolitionism, or anti-masonary ! No— 
none of these. The temperance society flourished without oppo- 
sition, i. e. flourished as well as it does in any place, where half of 
the members, from time to time, violate their pledge—and new 
measures, abolition and anti-masonry were unknown. The cause 
which broke the quiet, and led to the important results which we 
shail ere long detail, was none other than Miss Margaret Bowman's 
OLD CAT AND KITTENS. 

Were we not engaged in a grave and veritable history, we might 
perhaps smile at the various expressions of countenance that the 
perusal of the last assertion will occasion. But, in truth, we very 
seldom smile. We are a matter-of-fact personage. We used to 
smile when our fancy was young, but since her wings have been 
clipped, and her hues have faded—since we have been regarded by 
our fellow-bipeds as a sober and sensible man—since we have 








through tremendous ravines—sometimes by magnificent waterfalls | 
—sometimes along giddy and yawning gulfs—yet, still, always up 
and up. ‘Then the face of the earth changes, and the grass fades 
nearly away, and the naked, everlasting rocks lift their gray backs || 
through the soil. The tempests of six thousand years have beaten 
against them. Now, the road steals through a desert of endless | 
stones, broken and scattered about—now through a long, dark gal- | 
lery, wet,and dripping—now at the brink of a tremendous preci- | 
pice, which your imagination would receiv~ as the summit of any | 
mountain; but, anon, the toiling, panting, sweating horses drag | 
you around an angle of rock ; and, lo! above you overhang other | 
cliffs and other mountains in the sky; piles, swells and pyramids | 
of snow and ice ; and, so near their awful heights as to séartle you, | 
the white line runs yet higher and higher, and you believe not that 
it is your path still so far above you—and yet itis. ‘The earth is now 
totally changed, and the temperature, and atmosphere, and heavens 
are changed. You wrap your heavy cloak around you in the biting | 
cold. Dark clouds are rolling gloomily over your path, and the 
white snow shines beneath you, and the winter wind shakes vio- 





lently the closed glasses of your carriage; and, as the road, still | gular-built Yankee of the old school ; and, if the reader, (as is likely 


mounting and bending up and up, turns your face now to the right— 


P 1 7 j | 
now to the Eeti~-pun cath, Se Sen, Cn Seen Genes | of the outlines of his character, let him visit New-England at the 


sublime scenery—such dim, wild depths of azure—such forms of | 
cold blue lifted and built up around you in the eternal silence, and 
shrouded in mist and storm, that your very soul is hushed and chilled, 
and you feel as if Death, the King of Terrours, had here fixed his 
home ; and, were a spectre to stand in your path, or to lean and | 
beckon to you from his car of rolling mist, you would behold him | 
without starting, for your imagination can scarcely be more excited. 
A cataract, which, on the plain, would draw all Europe to it as a | 
fashionable resort, is here no curiosity. Its lonely thunder swells 
and dies away in the interminable solitude. Twenty times we | 
thought ourselves at the height of this stupendous road, and yet its | 
zig-zag course appeared ever mounting far before us up and up, till 
the cold grew extreme, and the darkness of night overlooked us; | 
and we were completely lost and enveloped in heavy, wet clouds, 
rolling around us like a mighty ocean. 














we were to commence the descent; and, unharnessing his beasts, 
returned, at a full trot, toward Chiavenna. Gaspero had never 
before been here. It was now night. We were quite buried in 
cloud, and it commenced to rain. For a moment or two we were 
ata loss. Before us appeared only a brink, beyond which imagi- 
nation painted a chasm of six or eight thousand feet. Gaspero 
stopped, and looked around, and we began to consider our.resources 
for passing the night in the sky. At this moment, a gust swept our 
path. The whice clouds floated off, and displayed our road de- 
scending in sudden angles down, down indefinitely. Off we started, 
upon a trot, committing ourselves to Providence. In little more 





Splugen, and the lights glimmering in the windows, announced our 
arrival ; and we alighted, for the first time, at a Swiss inn. 


| next thanksgiving, and get his prejudices dissipated and his brain | 


juvenile exploits, the morality of some of which was at least ques- 


social intercourse so necessary to the formation of a cheerful, frank, 
|} and manly character. 
| restive under this restraint ; still, such was the stern authority of 
his father, that no symptom of insubordination ever appeared. He 
seemed to receive the doctrine of passive obedience and non-re- 
| sistance as devoutly as any churchman could desire. His father 
ni ome thus prided himself on the steadiness of his son, when, in fact, he 
At length, the postillion, with his extra horses, announced that || y,, training up an accomplished hypocrite. 
sures from which he was debarred were enjoyed by stealth; and 
hence, duplicity, stratagem and falsehood were in the train. He 
would sit as soberly by the fire as a dreaming cat, till the usual hour 
for retiring arrived, (which was very early in winter, and soon after 
the hens in summer,) when he would very somnolently repair to his 
chamber, and remain till his father was sound asleep. ‘Then was 
the hour of his freedom. His coarse, every-day clothes, were thrown 
off, provided there was a lady in question, (all females in New- 
England are ladies,) and his blue suit, with oft-scoured brass but- 
tons thrown on. When his companions were only to be met, when 
than two hours, the roaring of the Rhine, through the village of sox ts por eee Sengeeaes 
chamber he could step out on a rude piazza, from which he could 


should often weep, were it not that we see so many practising that 
exercise. But to return to our history. 
The fact above recorded is, as we are aware, by no means a grave 





looked at things as they are—we have seldom smiled. Indeed we | 
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The dwelling of Mr. Green stood in the immediate vicinity of 
Miss Bowman, the owner, friend and patroness of cats. 

The month of December had arrived—Issachar had spent the 
evening at a quilting: if the reader knows not what a quilting is, 
he has one thing more to remind him of the disadvantages he has 

ffered in « quence of having been born out of New-England. 
I say Issachar had spent the evening (with the Yankees it is even- 
ing till they go to bed, if it should be two in the morning) at a 
quilting. Of course he was not among the earliest there; but he 
was there, and one of the merriest—what was wanting in earliness 
being made up in noise. 
|| But quiltings, like all sublunary things, (save a Yankee’s curiosity 
and questioning,) must have an e.d ; and it behoved Issachar to be 
| at home and in his chamber before his father, who rose provokingly 

early, should be stirring. But, alas, for secresy! a light snow had 
fallen. To return to his chamber in the usual way, would infallibly 
|| be revealed by that cold remembrancer; to knock at the door was 
to disclose all; to stand out all night was by no means comfort- 
| able ; to visit the barn and claim quarters with the cows would be 
|| equally hazardous, as a visit to the barn was the first act of his 
|| risen father. Miss Bowman’s wood-house was at length thought of. 
|| He that hath not seen a Yankee wood-house hath missed seeing 
a most provident and convenient thing ; but we cannot describe it 
now, suffice it to say, that one half of Miss Bowman’s wood-house 
was floored, not underfoot, but overhead, and the said floor supported 
a mass of clean rye straw and a few bundles of flax. It was here 
that Issachar determined to find a bed for the remainder of the night. 

In the lower part of this wood-house, on a carefully-constructed 
bed of swingle-toe, reposed the old cat and kittens. 

In the upper part of this wood-house, on a bed of straw,.Issachar 
watched and slept not over warmly, till break of day, when hesaw 
his father take his exit to the barn. To spring from his hiding-place 
and reach the house, to change his coat and station himself at the 
wood-pile, before his father should finish distributing to his cattle 
and horses their morning meal, was his policy and only chance to 
escape. The exigency brooked no delay. 

It happened that Miss Bowman was also an early riser, and that 
while Issachar was earnestly observing his father through a crevice 
above, she had entered the space below to see to the welfare of her 
pets, and was stooping over them as Issachar prepared to descend 
by a leap. He did not observe her till it was too late to stop, nor 
did his involuntary exclamation prevent his landing on her broad 
shoulders and crushing her down upon the luckless cat and kittens. 











one; but must the historian confine himself to grave facts alone? 
Is it not true that ridiculous things often draw serious consequences | 
after them? The squall of a goose saved Rome from destruction ! 
Now had the historian omitted this event, the succeeding ones had 
not been understood. 

As the Roman historian contented himself with stating the fact 
of the goose’s clamour, and passing on to consequences without giv- | 
ing the pedigree of the said biped, which would doubtless have been 
as interesting and authentick as many that daily appear in the em- 
press isle ; so we shall content ourselves with stating the fact of the | 
existence of Miss Bowman’s cat and kittens, and, passing by their 
genealogy, proceed to consequences. But first, however, we must 
acquaint our readers with a few passages of the life and character | 
of Issachar Green.—Issachar Green was the son of Israel Green, | 
one of the principal farmers of the place. Israel Green was a re- 


if he be a native of the empire state,) has not now a distinct idea 


improved. 

Israel was as strict with his children as a jew is with his pigs. 
They were as closely chained to the chimney-corner as the inhabi- 
tants of an elegant building on the North river are to their cells. 
Though he sometimes regaled them with an account of his own 


tionable ; he would not allow them that wholesome relaxation and 


Of all his children, Issachar was the most 











The innocent plea- 


Issachar regained his feet, but not his recollection, for he stood gaz- 
ing, as one petrified, at the work he had made. Miss Bowman pre- 
served silence for a better reason, for the unexpected percussion 
had driven the breath quite out of herbody. In the meantime the 
old cat, by dint of struggling, freed her head from the superincum- 
| bent mass of flesh and bones and spirit, for Miss Bowman was not 
a member of the temperance society, and set up a shriek that re- 
called Issachar to his senses, perhaps from a semblance in the tones 
to those of his angry father. He fled with precipitancy and gained 
the house ; made the necessary change in his apparel, and was dili- 
gently employed on a huge log, when his father came in from the 
barn, and asked, without expecting au answer, what had started him 
out so early. Issachar was but little concerned about the mishap 
of the morning. If it should reach the ears of his father, he could 
say that his purpose in thus early visiting the wood-house, was to 
see if their hens had not deposited their eggs in their neighbour's 
premises—a thing that Yankee hens, by the way, are very apt to do— 
and when we remember that his father had indirectly schooled him 
to deceit, we shall not wonder that his conscience was not at all 
in the way. He concluded to let things take their own course, 
being by no means anxious about the precise degree of favour with 
which Miss Bowman should regard him. He had, too, a shrewd sus- 
picion that Miss B. would by no means desire to- have the details of 
her inglorious overthrow bruited abroad, hence he resolved to pre- 
serve silence and leave her to act at her own discretion, calling to 
mind the proverb that “age brings wisdom.” 

It is highly probable that his surmises would have been realized, 
that she would have passed over the affair in silence, but for the 
fate of her kittens, not to mention the evident flattening of the old 
cat. Twoof the kittens, alas! never survived the shock. This was 
an offence not to be lightly passed-over; still had he appeared and 
apologized, and moreover, had he proposed to give decent rites of 
sepulture to the deceased, it is probable the matter had ended. But 
as no apologies or offers of atonement were made, the tongue was 
loosed to pour forth its vengeance. A report was therefore spread 
that Issachar Green was, by herself, detected in the act of maliciously 
destroying two of the feline race. This was, in truth, a-sinall mat- 
ter; but who does-not know to what a small matter may come in 














From a window in his 


the hands of a stout-lunged woman, who has no husband or children 
to employ her time; and one who has money to boot! 

The sad history was repeated to many ears by the afflicted spin- 
ster, who failed not to bestow every censorious epithet that her li- 
mited vocabulary contained on the wicked author of the ruin, all of 
which was assented to with the usual tact of a Yankee, where his 
or her interest is concerned. This communication was at first made 
to females, and to those who-were on terms of more than ordinary 











This morning, the cold rain is yet beating down in torrents, and 
the atmosphere of Italy is a dream in our memories. The country 
around us, new, appears much more like the wild scenery of Ame- 
rica. We are yet completely surrounded by snow-capped moun- 
tains. A high and celebrated glacier, (the Vogelberg,) is visible 
from my window. The peuple of the hotel are very civil and very 
filthy, the beds are very warm and very short, and the food is very 
dear and very bad. We are now at the source of the Rhone. 1. s. r. 








alight, without noise. or. injury, on a high board fence, and from 
thence place his understandings.on terra-firma. To.return was not 
so easy a matter—he. found, with many others, that it is easier to 
get down than to get up, whether as regards morals or matter. The 
old man’s soundest nap, too, commonly ended by midnight—still 'so 
great was his dexterity that the ascent was often performed unde- 
tected, even when the watcher was awake. For the noise some- 
times unavoidably made, the cows or the pigs were held respon- 
sible, and perhaps the rats came in for a share of the blame. 








intimacy with the-venerable mourner. It was, of course, circulated 
with a swiftness with which all marvellous, and especially domes- 
tick news, circulate ina New-England village. 

It soon came-to-the ears of Issachar’s female relations, with whom 


he was a special favourite. These, after a stout denial and complete 
exculpation, set out in a body, at least.a number of them, to learn 
the facts from: his lips. These were stated with a good degree of 
correctness, the cause of his ascent to the straw being, as above 
hinted, concealed. As his story was told to six or seven at once, 
it was not to be expected that it would: have been as corsectly re- 
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ported as if it had been communicated to one, only—various versions 
were therefore given, but the one that was the most popular, and 
was finally adopted by all the friends and confederates of Issachar, 
was, that Miss Bowman had, through the blindness incident to age, 
trodden on her kittens; and, because Issachar had happened to espy 
her and laughed, she was provoked to affix the stain of cat-slaughterer 
to his character. This, of course, was no balm to her wounded feel- 
ings, and those who received and approbated her version, were bound 
to express their indignation against all those who should propagate 
and listen to such slanderous tales—which indignation the opposite 
party, for the lines were now pretty distinctly drawn, felt themselves 
bound to return with interest. 

Thus far the contest had proceeded without the knowledge of the 
nominal lords of creation. It is only when things come to extre- 
mities that they are consulted and required to take parts. But this 
was ere long to be the case. The first publick appearance of rupture 
between the Bowman and Green party, was on Sunday in the 
church. 

Yankees always praise by proxy, and when anything breaks in 
upon the harmony of the choir, which is sure to happen some dozen 
times in a year, that part of divine service must pass unperformed. 
As was natural, the females of the choir belonged to the rival fac- 
tions, and it was plain that things had come to such a pass, that so 
great propinquity as would be requisite to retain the usual seats in 
the gallery would, by no means, be safe. One party, therefore, gave 
out, that if the other entered the gallery they would leave. Both 
were stroug in the protestation of their purpose, not to yield their 
seats to the others, and the consequence was, that a large part of 
the singers remained at home, and the remainder seated themselves 
below. The male members of the choir made a faint attempt at 
singing, but gave up in despair, and the services lacked what, if 
properly performed, is one of the most profitable and interesting 
parts. This defalcation, of course, led the men to inquire as to 
the cause, and thus to learn the deadly strife that was distracting the 
village. No man who has a wife or daughter engaged in a quarrel, 
will say it is foolish or wrong. It must be important, and the side 
his woman-kind have taken must be right; and he, therefore, must 
defend it at the risk of incurring inconveniences, varying according 
to the nature and habitudes of his spouse. The attempts that were 
made to restore equilibrium to the choir, only made the breach 
worse, by engaging the sterner stuff of which man is composed in 
the contest. 

The afternoon passed without any attempt at singing, and the 
sermon, we apprehend, might as well have slept in the desk of the 
speaker. The state of the parties, revealed unfortunately on a lei- 
sure day, engrossed all the thoughts of the men, as it had for a 
long time absorbed all the feelings of the women. By this we would 
not mean every woman, for we would not represent every woman 
as pugnacious ; but, ina New-England village, influence is the result 
of will, and though there is here and there a stray, quiet body, who 
has no undue curiosity about her neighbours’ affairs, and no parti- 
cular desire to be prominent and noticed, yet they are few; and in 
giving the history of the active movements of such a village, it is 
safe to overlook them altogether. 

A number of sabbaths passed songless and unsung. The minis- 
ter, having learned the undignified cause, could not bring his mind 
to interfere, but waited to see it die a natural death. Wearied 
with delay, he at length preached a sermon on the duty of sustain- 
ing publick worship in all its parts, but made no allusion to the 
existing difficulties, or their cause. Both parties, conscious of 
having done wrong, were at first disposed to be offended. The 
Bowman party were the first to hint their disapprobation. The 
others seized on the occasion to make the minister a member of 
their party by highly approving the discourse, and resolving to 
return to their seats in the gallery. 

The minister was now to all appearance committed to the Green 
interest, though he had throughout the contest observed a strict 
neutrality. Miss Bowman, and some of her prominent associates, 
first thought of joining the Baptist Society ; but, on second thought, 


it appeared like yielding the ground to their adversaries : so they || pears to be a very great favourite of the sultan. This I had an op- | 


concluded to stay and drive their minister away, and install one 
in his place who would manifest a proper sympathy for cats—for 
this was the only charge they could urge against their present 
pastor. He had never rebuked Issachar for the murder ; he had 
never condoled with Margaret ; and above all, he was claimed by 
the opposite faction. 

The war was kept up during the winter without intermission. 
Parties were given, to which none of the opposites were invited ; 
and the acceptance of an invitation to one circle was the sentence 
of exclusion from the other. One advantage followed, viz. there 
was no want for topicks of discourse at these assemblages. Certain 


physical causes added to the ire at least of the Bowman party. |, 


The said party, in the person of their head, suffered grievous an- 
noyances at the hand of Issachar Green and his fellow reprobates. 
The old cat, with her surviving offspring, had early been removed 
to safe quarters within the house, through fear of the wrath of 
Issachar. She, therefore, was out of danger. But equal safety 


did not fall to the lot of other cats belonging to the Bowman in- 2 ¢ 
| and they started, the sultan having previously given to the boatmen 


sometimes over Miss Margaret's door, and sometimes over her || a hint thet he wished them to be as awhwars os possible. 


Before experience had taught her to rise early || 
and make due inspection, a dead cat would be seen hanging over || 


terest. They were slaughtered one after another, and suspended 
bedroom window. 


her front door, to the astonishment and sport of the passers-by. 
Sometimes when a circle of tried friends were assembled in Miss 


Margaret's parlour, their ears would be saluted with a mewing and || ~ Aa Moe iled j ial 
squalling, sufficient to indicate the presence of all the cats that have || D°Y°" D&lore assailed’ imperial ears. 


lived from the days of Cambyses to the present. 
Drawings representing the scene in the woodhouse, as it really 
happened, would sometimes be suspended at night in situations 


| beat everything on the Bosphorus in sailing. When she was finish- 








| to the quay in front of the Golden Gate of the palace. 


| terrible fellow for swearing, breaks out on the boatmen in the most 
| profane language, and the reprimand of the sultan has no effect in 
| restraining him. 
| thousand piasters, that he could not cross the Bosphorus without 


| sion was produced in rowing, each one pulling his own stroke with- 


| his fist, stamped his feet and groaned, but all to no purpose ; it only 
increased the confusion. 





beyond the reach of females, and hence they must remain, until 
the aid of some man belonging to the party could be secured. 
These things made Miss Bowman bitterly repent the part she had 
taken, and led her earnestly to desire some good opportunity for 
drawing off her forces, and as soon as possible putting an end to 
the war. 

In the spring, the minister, despairing of the union necessary to 
the accomplishment of any good, asked and obtained a dismission 
from his charge. 1 would here remark that he was not a Yankee, 
or he would have awaited the end of the difficulty on the principle 
of exhaustion. After his departure, the strife was for a season the 
more violent, for the presence of a minister has a great restraint on 
a female Yankee. 

But, as was to have been expected, both parties became some- 
what exhausted 2s the warm weather approached, and a tacit sus- 
pension of hostilities took place; the bone had been so thoroughly 
picked, that the parties were desirous of throwing it away, so that 
another might be found. 

In the latter part of summer, a few civilities passed between 
such of the opposite parties as had been least warmly engaged in 
the contest: thus there was a gradual approximation toward in- 
tercourse, till at length, when some stirring piece of scandal was 
received, the happy possessor would venture to deliver it even to 
the most active of the opposite side. 

By October, the parties ceased to exist, and all were ready to 
unite in calling another minister. This was according!y done, and 
the excitement attending that event effaced all traces of the late 
contention, unless it were in the deeply-stricken heart of Miss 
Bowman. When a new cause of division shall arrive, there is no 
danger or probability that the parties will be divided in the same 
manner. The Yankees are fond of variety in their quarrels, as the 
rest of the world are in everything else. 
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LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE, 


My Dear .—It appears to me to be a long time since I have 
given you any of my hieroglyphicks to decipher, but the fact is, I 
have not been able to write, not that I have been sick, but that I 
have not been well. I have been just in that state when a man is 
fit for nothing under heaven, that [ know of, except to sleep and 
lounge about. I have been bilious, and had not the courage to take 
the proper medicine. A slight sickness of the stomach, a dull, stu- 
pid feeling in the head, an absolute laziness of body and mind. To 
tell the truth, I believe I have had the “blue devils.” Were you 
ever troubled in that way! It is abominable, and serves only to 
reconcile one to death. If I had been in England, I should have 
hanged myself, or done something equally ridiculous. 

I am in no humour for writing now, and my only object, or the 
chief one, is to inclose you a newspaper, wherein you will find an 
account of the progress of “ civilization,” as Mr. Canning calls it. 

At the féte described, were all the higher officers of the Turkish 

vernment, and no people could have enjoyed themselves more. 
They drank champaign like water, and tumbled down upon it all 
sorts of wine. Some of them got as tipsy as lords. The Hakim 
Baché was so far gone that they had to carry him to his boat, and 
the seraskier and the younger pachas actually attempted to waltz 
with the young ladies ; but it was too much for them, they could 
not stand it. A few nights previous, a similar féte was given by 
Mr. Banting, the Russian minister, and the Turks, of whom there 
were great numbers, manifested great satisfaction ; but they all got 
fuddled and danced. They were exceedingly fond of our society, 
and of imitating our manners ; and I have not the least doubt that 
the feast given to the sultan by the Hakim Baché, which is men- 
tioned in the same paper, was an exact representation of those 
which he had seen at the foreign minister’s, for he collected together 
all the dancing-boys, one half of whom were dressed in the Frank 
male dress, and the other half in the Frank female dress, and he 
made them dance the contre dance, cotillions and waltzes, before 
the sultan. 

The same has been done in the palace of the sultan’s sister, 
when she had her women dressed in the Frank female and male at- 
tire, and taught to dance in the European manner. ‘There is no 
doubt that they had royal times of it at the hakim’s palace, who ap- 








portunity of witnessing a short time since. 
Mr. Eckford was advised to build a despatch boat, which was to 


ed, I went on board of her, on her first trial, and we beat up to the 
truly magnificent new palace of Beler-beg, just finished, and the 
present residence of the sultan. 

He was apparently much pleased with her working and sailing, 
and from his window directed Mr. Eckford to make two or three 
tacks, which was done ; after which, he directed the vessel to come 
The order 
was soon obeyed, when he descended to the vessel, accompanied 
by two pachas, his aids, the Hakim Baché, and a humorous fellow, 
a privileged character, and a sort of buffoon, whose busi it is to 
keep the sultan in good humour. This is the same man who for- 
merly steered, and I believe now steers, the sultan’s boat. He is a 





On one occasion, the sultan bet with him some 


swearing at the boatmen. The money was staked on both sides, 
First, 
one began to “catch crabs,” then another, and the greatest confu- 


out regard to time or regularity. The steersman bit his lips, shook 


He was bursting ; he could stand it no 
longer, and poured out a torrent of impiety and abuse, such as 
* You have lost your bet,” 
said the sultan calmly, and pocketed the money. 

This old fellow ran about every part of the vessel, peeping into 








every hole and corner, continually beckoning and calling to the sul- 
tan to come and look. 





As the sultan approached the vessel, the old hakim appeared to 
be explaining to him something about the dances he had seen. They 
both appeared to be in fine humour, and every now and then the 
doctor would touch the sultan’s arm, and desire him to look at him, 
when he would try to imitate the steps of the E dances. 

The sultan came to the distance of about three paces from the 
vessel, when he stopped, and assuming all the majesty of the sove- 
reign of a great empire, he cast his eyes around among us, and 
immediately asked who I wast They told him. He then inqui 
who my nephew was, and on being informed, called Mr. Eckford to 
him, and gave him a snuff-box set with diamonds. I landed with 
my nephew, and walked to a little distance, when every person on 
board, down to the very lowest, was called on shore, and each one 
in turn received a present in money. : 

I had a fine opportunity of seeing the sultan. He has a noble 
countenance, though an eye that cannot bear your earnest look for 
an instant. His features are regular and some, and he has a 
fine rosy complexion, but a little brown, from frequent exposure to 
the sun. His form is erect, about five feet ten inches high, a little 
inclined to corpulency. His beard is rather short, but fall, and of 
a deep shining black. It is said to be stained, which I think is 
probable. His head was covered with the red fez, without any 
other ornament than the full blue silk tassel, which hung from the 
top, and fell behind. He wore a straight-breasted, light-blue silk 
jacket, with a collar closely buttoned up to the chin, on the breast 
of which was a small diamond badge. 

His trousers were of crimson silk, rather full, and gathered 
round the waist, descending to the ankle, where they were quite 
tight, and showed off, to great advantage, a handsome foot, covered 
by a silk stocking, and a remarkably neat European shoe, tied with 
a black ribband. 

The whole dress was simple and very becoming. It resembled, 
except in the fez, such as gentlemen of the United States put on 
their sons between the ages of six and eight. The jacket was 
rather short-waisted. 

The whole personal appearance of the sultan was very clean, 
and what surprised me was, that it was much more so than that of 
the young pachas, and the others who attended him. In fact, 
there was a slight air of dandyism about him. 

There were three or four servants or pages leaning against the 
sides of the gate and the garden wall, and every body about the 
sultan appeared to be as much at their ease, as military or naval 
officers are generally in the presence of their chief; nay, more se 
than I have myself witnessed on some occasions, and on my first 
entrance into the navy, was made to feel. I look back with horrour 
to that period, when, an unfriended and unprotected youth, I was 
made to feel the contumely and oppression of a proud and tyranni- 
cal, though gallant naval commander. Howl had patience to sub- 
mit to it, or fortitude enough to bear it, is to me now a wonder and 
a mystery. Perhaps my sufferings then may have had a powerful 
effect on my character subsequently, in giving it a disposition to 
resist oppression, and oppose tyranny, in whatever quarter they 
may manifest themselves. 

e Sultan Mahmoud, the most absolute sovereign on the earth, 
can afford to be kind and courteous to those around him ; but the 
little tyrant, who struts his few fathoms of scoured plank, dare not 
unbend, lest he should lose that appearance of respect from his 
inferiours which their fears inspire. He has therefore no society, 
no smiles, no courtesies for or’ from any one. Wrapped up in his 
notions of his own dignity, and the means of preserving it, he shuts 
himself up from all around him. He stands alone, without the 
friendship or sympathy of one on board ; a solitary being in the 
midst of the ocean. ‘This, nine times out of ten, is the condition 
of naval commanders. 

A man of war is a petty kingdom, and is governed by a petty 
despot, exacting from his subjects all the respect and homage that 
are voluntarily and spontaneously bestowed on a higher order of 
legitimate sovereigns. 

But what am I doing on the quarterdeck, when my business is 
with Constantinople? Excuse the digression ; my thoughts hap- 

ned to turn on the navy, a thing that occupies them generally as 
ittle as any other, except as an arm of general defence to our 
country. When they do turn on it, they are always unpleasant. 
During the whole thirty and one years that ] have been in the naval 
service, I do not recollect having passed one day, I will not say of 
happiness, but of pleasure. Enough of this. 

The Turkish women are no less anxious and curious to learn 
our customs than the men. I have frequent visits from them. 
Whole harems come to my house, and go all over it. The hus- 
band sometimes, though rarely, comes with them. About three 
weeks since, six or seven of them, the wife and relatives of a cap- 
tain of the imperial a came to see me, and brought with 
them two boys, one of the age of seven, the other nine years, who 
were soon to undergo the first rite of Islamism, and invited me 
and my family to witness the ceremony. They remained some 
hours, insisted on my showing them everything in the house, 
looked into my drawers, examined my coats, shirts and cravats, 
and insisted on my putting on my uniform. I gave them sweet- 
meats, fruit, and coffee. They were delighted, and said they had 
never been so happy, and would come again, but that I must come 
and see them, and dine with them ; and we parted on both sides, 
well pleased with each other. Some of them were very beautiful, 
particularly the youngest, about seventeen years old. It is not 
usual for them to take off their “* yackmacks ;” but profiting by 
my character of doctor, (for I practice physick in my neighbour- 
hood,) when they asked me to feel their pulses, I desired them to 
take off their veils, that I might examine their faces and tongues, 
which they readily did, and gave me a good opportunity of ex- 
amining their features, and three of them were certainly very 
handsome. 

The time came round in a few days for the ceremony, and, on 
notice of it being given me by a soldier, I repaired to the house, 
with all my family, except one servant, who remained in charge of 
the house. We found three boys, decked out in all sorts of finery 
preparatory to the occasion. A kind of throne, highly decorated, 
and large enough for all three of the boys, was in one of the rooms, 
where they were seated after the ceremony was performed. There 
was a great concourse of male friends in the house, and the one on 
the opposite side of the street (which was so near that one could 
reach across from the projecting windows, ) was filled with females ; 
while the street below was crowded with young girls of from ten 
to thirteen years of age, all well dressed, who were busily engaged 
in buying up the confectionary and sweatmeats of two or three 
venders of these articles, who had taken their stand near the door. 
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Perhaps more pulling and hauling, and more noise was never 
before witnessed among an equal number of girls, than was wit- 
nessed on this occasion. Every now and then, the hoarse voices 
of the venders might be heard among their pining and shrill pipes, 
for several attempts were made, during the corfusion, to seize 
violently on the tempting articles of which they were the legitimate 

prietors. The railing and scolding of their mothers from the 
windows above, were drowned by the voices from below, and had 
no effect whatever in restraining this predatory disposition, as long 
as a sugar-plumb was to be seen. A few handfuls of paras, whic 
were showered down among them from our windows, inc 
the noise, and hastened the di arance of the sweet things. 

Our host gave us some soup and meats, and made a bow! of ex- 
cellent drink ; while some Greek musicians, belonging to the sul- 
tan’s household, regaled us with tunes and so windows 
were open on both sides of the street, and the women anxiously 
waiting to witness the rites. 

The ceremony being over, I took leave of the host, and pro- 
ceeded to the mosque of the howling and jumping dervishes at 
Scutary. I do not know how to give you an idea of these people ; 
but from what I have heard of the j sade and Shakers among 
us, there must be some resemblance between them. 

The mosque is situated at the back of Scutary, and not far from 
the graveyard. It is a little wooden building. After 
through a small yard, you enter it by a door in front, and find your- 
self in a square room with a large enclosure in the middle, having 
a platform outside, on which you stand or sit, as you please, leay- 
ing your shoes or boots on the outside of the door. : 

On entering, the chief “ dervish,” a tall, grave-looking man, 
dressed in the old Turkish costume, with turban and loose robes, 
and his hands crossed on his breast, was addressing a prayer to the 
Almighty. Those who were standing in front of him, about a 
dozen or more in number, occasionally responded, Allah! These 
were the performers in the scene which followed, and consisted of 
inferiour dervishes, two or three soldiers, a very respectable-looki 
Turkish gentleman, a few more amateurs, and two young boys. 

After the prayer was over, all, except the amateurs, stepped for- 
ward to receive the blessing of the chief dervish, who placed both 
hands on their heads, and uttered a short prayer. They now formed 
a row along one. side of the square, with their faces toward the 
chief dervish, who stood near the middle, with his back toward a 
kind of altar, over which and about it, hung various large coloured 
cloths, with various Turkish inscriptions. Around and about the 
altar, were a multitude of instruments of torture, such as whips, 
scourges of iron chains, sharp iron spikes, rusty daggers, knives, 
swords, axes and hatchets, with which they formerly tortured them- 
selves, as well as one another, but latterly the sultan has forbidden 
the practice ; however, I am promised a performance of it ; but I 
am getting ahead of my story. 

Two persons with small drums placed themselves on sheepskins 
in front of the line, also two singers. They began by chanting a 
slow and melancholy song, while the turbans and other head-dresses 
of those of the line, were taken off and laid on one side ; those in 
the line responding to the chant, and the drums kept time. At this 
moment, several very aged and venerable-looking men, with long 
white beards, entered the mosque, and seated themselves on sheep 
and lion-skins, on the side of the square opposite to the performers. 

The chanting and the musick became gradually more loud, rapid, 
and animated, and the responses more piercing and wild. The 
bodies of all the performers began slightly to move from one side 
to the other, the chanting became louder and louder, the motion of 
their bodies more and more rapid—their heads were thrown from 
shoulder to shoulder, the drums beat louder, the chanters clapped 
their hands and shouted, the performers stamped their feet, and 
began to swing their arms about, to roar, to bawl, to jump, and 
gnash their teeth. Huge drops of sweat rolled down theircheeks and 
breasts ; the chief dervish in the middle of the room, keeping time by 
the motion of his body. The performers, the chanters, and the drum- 
mers, were worked up apparently tomadness. They rolled their eyes, 
and foamed at the mouth, their voices became hoarser and hoarser, 
and weaker and weaker. They lost the power of utterance and could 
scarcely breathe. They were exhausted and fainting madmen. 

The chief dervish now threw off his outer robe, and laid aside 
his turban. His long and loose hair fell down his back and over 
his face. He threw out his arms, and looked to perfection the wild 
and frightful maniack. 

He sprang forward, he roared, he clapped his hands, he jumped, 
he ran from one side of the room to the other, encouragin ion 
to new efforts. They exerted themselves to the utmost. en 
nature could do no more. They were ready to faint. All was still 
as death. This scene lasted about half an hour. 

One of the performers now stepped forward.a few paces, and in 
a faint voice, and most graceful manner, sang a hymn to the Divi- 
nity, to which all responded, “ Allah! Allah! Allah!” One verse, 
as translated to me, ran thus : 

“God is my love, my hope, my delight, 
With God, I am everything ; without God, I am nothing. 
God is great and holy, 
Great and holy is God. 
Great is God—God is great.” 


The respondents sang, 
“ Allah! Allah! Allah !” 


The effect of this hymn was charming. It appeared to me as if 
I could have listened to them for hours. It lasted for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, and I regretted when it ceased. 

After this, another performance succeeded, similar to, but more 
wild and frantick than the first, as well as more violent in the action, in 
which the chief dervish participated from the beginning, he, and 
- old gray-bearded man, keeping time by the motion of their 

ies. 

When I left the mosque, the sweet singer was singing a hymn 
to the gray-bearded man. We were immediately surrounded at 
the door by the dervishes, who, before we left them, made out to 
extract from our purses the value of about three dollars. Th 
informed us of the prohibition of the sultan to the exhibition of their 
tortures, but said, if I would appoint a day, they would perform 
before me. I am told that they beat Monsieur Chabert all to no- 
thing in fire-eating and other matters. 

If you want a description of the dancing or whirling dervishes 
of Galata, you will find a most accurate account of them in “ Jones’ 
Naval Sketches.” I believe he copied from Hobhouse; however, 
the account is aged correct. As I have referred you to him, it 
18 not worth while for me to describe them. 


LITERARY REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Messrs. Harper have sent us some sheets from a work now 
in their press, and which will shortly see the light, having for 
its title- , “Constantinople and its environs, in a series of let- 
ters, exhibiting the actual state of the manners, customs and habits 
of the Turks, Armenians, Jews, and Greeks, as modified by the po- 
licy of Sultan Mahmoud. By an American, long resident at Con- 
stantinople. Intwo volumes.” The influence which the policy of 
the sultan has had upon his bigoted and prejudiced subjects, must 
be at all times one of the most interesting of studies, as it = a 
new chapter in the history of the human mind and heart ; and is highly 
valuable to the phi er, the moralist and the politician, for the 
various traits of character, incident and feeling thereby produced 
and brought into action. These volumes, however, will be prized 
more particularly by the American reader, as they are written by 
one of the most heroick of our sailors, and are addressed to one of the 
most accomplished of our scholars, by whom they are prepared for the 
press, and who in the preface thus introduces them to the publick : 

“ The following letters were written by an American to his friend in 
this city, originally without any design of publication. The person to 
whom they were addressed, conceiving, however, that they 
sufficient interest and attraction to render them agreeable to the publick, 
solicited and obtained permission for that purpose ; and it will remain 
with the reader to decide whether his request was ill judged.” 

An interesting letter, which we have taken at random from the 
sheets furnished to us, will be found in another part of our paper. 

We have some chance of having a fair and impartial account of 
America by Englishmen. Soldiers, sailors, gentlemen, clergymen, 
farmers, ladies, and actresses, from Captain Hamilton to Miss 
Kemble, have tried their hands at a delineation of our manners; 
and, by universal account, have failed lamentably in their attempt. 
They have taken individual peculiarities for national characteristicks, 
and, at the best, have only produced a good caricature. We are 
informed that, in a short time, the Harpers will issue a book by two 
English clergymen, which will go far to _ the British publick 
with a deficiency in their literature which has not yet been supplied 
to tiem—and that is, an honest, and impartial account of the United 
States. Its title is “A narrative of a visit made to the American 
churches, by the deputation from the congregational union of England 
and Wales, in the year 1834. By the Rev. Messieurs Reed and 
Mathison.” ‘The former gentleman is already well known to the liter- 
ary and religious world by his works of ‘‘ Martha,” and “ No fiction.” 

The navy of England is scarcely more renowned for its warlike 
glory than for the literary accomplishments of its sailors, who have 
shown themselves conspicuous in every art and science, and in every 
branch of literature. From the time of Lord Anson to these recent 
days of Captain Ross, they have taken the lead in maritime disco- 
very, and their pens have ably described what their adventurous da- 
ring has accomplished. Our own gallant sailors are their only 
rivals, and formidable ones they prove—coping with them with the 
weapon and the pen, and ee ge | our national renown in every 
honourable and glorious pursuit. e have rarely been more gra- | 
tified than in turning over the pages of Mr. Reynolds's “ Voyage | 
of the United States’ Frigate Potomac, under the command of 
Commodore John Downes, during the circumnavigation of the globe 
in the years 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834.” This book, which is 

ublished by the Harpers, is not only highly creditable to its author, | 
ut also to the press. It abounds with the most interesting details of 
the warlike deeds which were performed during the cruise, and with : 
accounts of the countries visited, and their manners, together with | 
all those amusing and instructive observations which an elegant | 
and cultivated mind indulges in, amid such scenery and such 
events. The praise due to the press is on the score of mechanical 
execution, m4 the beauty of the embellishments, which are nume- 
rous, tasteful, and admirably done. It is altogether a book of which 
an American may be proud, and must necessarily have an extensive 
circulation. 

The first edition of Mr. Hoffman’s ‘‘ Winter in the West” is ut- 











terly exhausted, not one copy remaining on hand. Another edition 
is now in the press. 

“ Ttalian Sketch-Book”’ is the title of an elegant-looking volume, 
which greets us on our table, with “the compliments of the pub- 
lishers.”” It is by an American, and is illustrative of 

“ Ttalia! oh, Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty,” 

as Filicaja sweetly sings, and for the singing of which an Italian 
was shot to death by the French governour of Ferrara. Forsyth, 
Matthews and Eustace have told us all we want to know about the 
details of Italian scenery, and Rome, and Roman magnificence ; 
but for the sentiment and feeling, which such scenes are calcu- 
lated to excite, we recommend « The Italian Sketch-Book,” which 
may be had in this city at Wiley and Long’s. What more can be 
said of Italy, than this: 





* Search within, 
Without; ali is enchantment! ‘Tis the past 
Contending with the present ; and, in turn, 
Each has the mastery.” 
The appearance of the ‘“‘ Crayon Miscellany, number two, con- 





| — Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey, by the author of the 
Sketch-Book,”’ has illustrated the present week. In former times, 
such an annunciation would have been an event—but at present, 
we merely register and record it, as an ordinary occurrence. Liter- 
ature has received the same influence in which every other 
branch of national industry exults, and even a work of —— 
ton Irving can only be mentioned under the head of domestic 
products. Thisis no dis ment of him, inasmuch as it is only an 
emblazonment of his country’s onward progress. The ‘‘ Abbotsford”’ 
and “‘ Newstead Abbey,” of which the present number treats, are 
the residences of the two noblest poets of modern times. Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey are the watchwords of modern literature, 
and their description can lose no attraction when it proceeds from 
the pen of a kindred spirit, like the author of the “‘ Sketch-Book.” 
. Minor’s “ M icks’ Magazine, and Apprentices’ Com- 
panion,” for June, like its predecessors, contains important, amus- 
ing, and instructive information in natural science, history, 
biography and miscellaneous literature, well adapted for that class 
of ers for whom they are intended. For them particularly— 
but it is equally ee and attractive to all persons who delight 
to witness the wonders of human invention, and the efforts of an 
amiable mind to ameliorate the condition of his fellow-men. The 
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The West.—We have received a pamphlet, published at Cincin- 
nati, recording the celebration of the forty-seventh anniversary of 
the state of Ohio, by its native citizens; and we have been much 
gratified by perceiving the enthusiasm with which the return of the 
birthday of this state is greeted by those who enjoy the blessings 
of its institutions. On occasions like these, the contest of con- 
flicting political opinions is intermitted—asperities of feeling are 
smoothed—prejudices are for the time weakened—and the unre- 
served intercourse which then takes place, where all are united in 
one common object, frequently tends to the reconcilement of old 
feuds, and the cultivation of friendly and cordial relations. The 
proceedings on this occasion appear to have been more than ordi- 
narily impressive, and as they partake in some degree of a literary 
character, we have great pleasure in drawing thereto the attention 
of our readers. Mr. Corry, the orator of the occasion, well ob- 
served—* Jt is a proud day to this generation, as well as to that 
just gone ; for well may we, the offspring of the pioneers, exult in 
a lineage, whose annals and traditions, whose institutions and la- 
bours, have left us so much to possess, to remember, and admire— 
so little to lament or forget. The origin of other races is stained 
with crime, and belied by fable; but the leaves now written of 
Ohio's history, may, in comparison with them, be read by the 
moralist without indignation, and the antiquary without scepticism 
—by us without shame. Their wealth was neither squandered 
in luxurious sensuality, nor the heartless profligacy of courts, nor 
lavished in ostentatious edifices, or futile publick works, or pro- 
fuse expenditure. But their wisdom and their virtue, their indus- 
try and frugality, have, in combination with the unfailing bounty of 
heaven, poured upon our time a tide of opulence, like the overflow- 
ing and fertilizing Nile.” As was fitting, the proceedings of the 
day were wound up with a dinner at the Commercial Exchange, 
on the river bank, near the spot where the first cabin was erected 
in 1788. Many good speeches were pronounced, and much excel- 
lent poetry recited, which deserves to be rescued from that obli- 
vion which generally awaits all effusions which are occasional and 
on temporary subjects. We therefore preserve, in the columns 
of the Mirror, the following stanzas, forming part of a poem writ- 
ten for the occasion, by an unknown hand, and recited by Mr. 
Longworth, junior. 
THE PIONEER, 
The forest was silent, the gaunt wolf was there, 
eens low in the shade of his brush-covered lair— 


The panther was watching, and, fiercely, the snake 
Awaited his prey in the marsh and the brake. 


The red man was there—who so swift in the race? 
So fearless in battle, so keen in the chase ? 

He was there in the might, and the pride of the brave, 
To vanquish his foeman, or purchase a grave. 


The forest was cheerless, no mansion arose, 

To give food to the hungry, the weary repose : 
The hurricane swept through the region of gloom, 
And the pestilence cthasel its prey for the tomb, 
Who is he that so boldly, his weapon in hand, 

ppalled by the dangers that bristle the land ; 

Unmoved by the tempest, unawed bv the yell, 
Treads proudly the forest, and sleeps in the dell. 


Say, who is that stranger who comes from afar, 
To the land of the savage, apparelled for war ; 
Alone, yet undaunted—no friend at his side, 
No comrade to counsel, no leader to guide. 


*Tis the white man that comes—’tis the bold pi tr, 
Long trained to the chase of the elk and the deer ; 

A child of the border, familiar is he 

With the whoop'that he heard on his fond mother’s knee. 








Presentation of colours.—A stand of colours, a description of which 
we gave in our last number but one, was presented by his excellency 
the governour, to the twenty-seventh regiment, ‘‘ National Guards,” 
commanded by Colonel Morgan L. Smith, on Monday the first of 
June. An impressive address from the governour accompanied the 
presentation, which was appropriately responded to by the colonel. 
The day was beautiful, and a numerous assemblage of citizens ap- 
peared to derive much gratification from the scene. There is a 
beautiful sermon by Massillon, on the consecration of the colours 
of the regiment of Condé, which deserves to be read by the chris- 
tian for the beauty of its religious sentiments, and by the soldier for 
the chivalrous heroism which it breathes throughout. The union 
of the qualities which compose the christian soldier have been al- 
ways irresistible—piety, patriotism, and bravery form the triad—and 
in no country are they so well appreciated as in ours, where may 
they be perpetual ! 

Mr. Fay's letters.—We beg leave to direct the attention of our 
readers to Mr. Fay's letter from abroad, which appears in this 
week's number. His description of the AJps surpasses any of the 
delineations of mountain-scenery that we have ever read, It is a 
perfect picture in itself, and an artist could paint Alpine scenery 
from this description alone. While alluding to this gentleman, we have 
much pleasure in stating, that the publick impatience for his novel 
will be soon gratified, as it is now in the press of the Messrs. Harper. 


The Battery.—We are not very much surprised that this delight- 
fa) promenade is deserted by our fashionables. A friend of ours, 
who strolled down there the other evening, informs us, that it has 
degenerated into a perfect bear garden, and that the respectable 
individuals who go there to enjoy the sea air, and the cool walk 
under the beautiful trees, are exposed to the insults of the refuse 

















present number contains the half-yearly index. 


of the city. We trust the proper authorities will look to this. 
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MY OWN DEAR ROSALIE. 


THE WORDS BY WILLIAM BALL—THE MUSICK FROM THE CELEBRATED OPERA IL PIRATA, BY BELLINI. 
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Allegretto moderato. 
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2i—My humble home, to-morrow, There shielded shalt thou bey That gave, in happy hour, 
WeithTmemy ioved-one searing fl ee ei came, tae Tela Serre 10 Sane cane Mesatio! 


From ev’ry anxious sorrow, 





— . 
THE SOLDIER, HIS WIFE AND MOTHER.—BY LEIGH HUNT. H LINES FOR MUSICK. 
— - = anit Two loving women, lingering yet, | There is a good deal of melody in the following brace of qua- 
~ 5 trains, and if fit for nothing else they are certainly fit for musick. 


| 
Ere the fire is out, are met | o . 7 . 
¢ : || They remind us very forcibly of Pope’s wicked sneers at the fashion- 


A GARLAND FOR MADEMOISELLE GRISI. Talking sweetly, pate heguiled, 


O exquisite Ninetta !—O lovely Giulietta ! | One of her bridegroom, one her child, i| able poetry of his day, when he wrote his famous lines by a . Person 
With voice so free, from c to c, like syren’s warbling sweetly. | The bridegroom he. They have received || of Quality,” beginning with “ Fluttering spread thy purple pinions. 
O nymph of raven tresses—a lost young man confesses Happy letters, more believed i Soft descend ye gentle slumbers, 
That your great black eyes and charming sighs have bothered him | For publick news, and feel the bliss H Shed your sweets on him I love ; 
I cannot drink or eat—your name I do repeat, [completely ; | The heavenlier on a night like this. Seraphs breathe your sweetest numbers, 
Till Doctor Brook puts on a look, which makes my friends uneasy ; They think him housed, they think him blessed, Strains of softest musick move ! 
And thrice last week at night, I scared them all outright, Curtained in the core of rest, : ing blooming . 
For, in my sieep, I gave a leap, and shopted “ Grisi! Grisi!” | Danger distant, all good near— | PrTuiend wth qubeds once aa fair ; 
| 


She’s like the god of day, when brightest is his ray, Why hath their “ good night” a tear? Strew the couch where he reposes, 








When her voice comes out in mellow shout, so hearty and so ringing. Behold ! by a ditch he lies, Scatter ev'ry fragrance there. 
She’s like the elegant moon on a dewy night in June, Clutching the wet earth, his eyes 
When from her lips, it scarcely drips—the echo of sweet singing! | Beginning to be mad. In vain 


we have lately seen, is a portrait of the celebrated trotting horse 


When I think upon her shake, my heart is like to break ; E por 
; Edwin Forrest, from a painting by Stewart Watson. 


When I listen to her cadences so bounding and so breezy, 


| 

| 

| To sportsMEN.—One of the best specimens of lithography that 
That mocked but now his homeward tears ; | 





| 
His tongue still thirsts to lick the rain, | 
| 











T cannot sit or stand, but am off for fairy land ; And ever and anon he rears . E 
And the lady fair who's empress there, is gracious, golden Grisi! His legs and knees with all their strength, | Apotuecm.—There are some who draw forth no blessing while 
In female singers sweet, my experience is complete And then as strongly thrusts at length, | they live, or tears when they die. A dry funeral is a hateful sight. 
I’ve heard enough of native stuff to turn Apollo crazy ; —— outstretched, he cannot bear Waitin pute untian 
Miss Stephens and Miss Paton, Mrs. Knyvett, Fanny Ayton— | : 4 wound that girds him, — = . , ' 
But O! my star outshines them far, as a sunflower does a daisy! | nd “water,” he cries, with moonward stare. Hewitt and Co. Broadway, have recently published the following 
Lalande I could not bear, and Sontag made me stare ; beautiful pieces :—*‘ Rose Aileen,” a ballad, from The Wreath ; 
And Malibran, she kicked and ran, till she lost her voice—quite From THE FRENCH.—The baron d’Asnieres once asked a young written and composed by Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq. “ Wings 
And as for Pasta—pooh !—she’s not amiss—she'll do! [wheezy ; | man which was the oldest, his elder brother or himself !—A person and Liberty, be ballad, composed by Charles E. Horn. “The 
But each and all are pigmies small, when set beside my Grisi! || told him that one of his friends was dead. “Psha!” said he, “1 || ’@ttiour’s Bride,” a ballad 3 adapted to a celebrated waltz of 
don’t believe it. Had it been so, he would of course have had the Beethoven's, by R. F. Elwin. * The W codbine Bower,” arranged 
O were I but Laporte, or a gentleman at court, “ and partly composed by G. A. Hodson. ‘“ The Gay Troubadour,” 


When she comes to sing before the king, so handsome and sokilling ; || Civility to apprise me of it.”—One of his farmers complained that || 5 paliad, the poetry by Thomas Haynes Bayly. Esq. the musick by 


O were I but the fellow who plays with her Otello, the moles were undermining and destroying one of his best mea- |! ‘ain,ander Lee. Racozi’s Gallopa =~ : 4 
When he wrangles her, and oe her, the tawny jealous villain! || dows, and he could not devise means to prevent them. The baron posed bey Joseph Kuffner. llopade,” for the pianoforte, com 
O would I were Rubini, Lablache, or Tamburini, told him that it would be the easiest thing in the world, and recom- Firth and Hall, Franklin-square, have lately published “ What 
To embrace her and to face her, so familiar and so easy ! mended him to pave the meadow.—He once inquired, whether the || should we do, my brother?” written by James Nack, composed by 
O darling Mr. Editor, do make yourself my creditor, king’s hounds went on foot to hunt.—Examinin a very elegant || Ww 4. King. “The Victorine Waltz and Gallopade,” by Henry 
And tell her how [ love her now—my Grisi! O my Grisi! house, he exclaimed, “ What a beautiful edifice! Do pray tell me, |! schmidt. “The Lafayette Guards’ Grand March,” by George 
in what'country it was built? Geib. “The Albion Waltz,” by R. B. Taylor. Watchman,” a 











trio, by William Clifton. “Alice Gray,” a ballad, by Mrs. P. Mil- 
lard. ‘Three Assembly Waltzes,” by William H. Astor. 

Atwill, Broadway, has published “ The last link is broken,” a 
favourite duetto, by William Clifton. 


A coop tzarer.—An Irish gentleman, well known in the sport- , 
ing circles for his wit, was accosted by a friend, with—“ Upon m Lorp coxe’s IDEA OF witcHcraFrT.—An English judge, of no 
wort, , you are riding a good horse !”—* And why should I |) mean reputation, affirmed the existence of witches, on the ground 
not ride a good horse ?”—“ Well,” rejoined his friend, “ but will he |} that if there were no such thing as witchcraft, parliament could not 
jump timber ?”—*‘ Timber !” replied the other ; “ faith he’ll just || have legislated against it. 
jump over your head, man, in a jiffey.” 








~ Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and ‘Ann-streets. 
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Haprtess.—Gray, the poet, used to declare that the sum of “pai i 
Otp matps.—Old maids are only mischievous, like monkies, for || happiness beneath the moon consisted in lolling all day long upen a Ne er ne 


want of employment. soft sofa, reading new novels. Scott & Co. Printers, 33 Ann-street, 























